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T= Imperial Conference is proceeding quietly 








with its business, mostly relating to inter- 

Imperial economic arrangements; and has 
not yet touched upon any of the vital political problems 
which it will have to face before it breaks up. Little 
discussion is taking place in our own newspapers, but 
in the Press of the various Dominions a great deal is 
being written. On paper the fundamental problem is 
insoluble. It may be expressed in two questions. 
Must the Dominions be consulted about, and explicitly 
consent to, every policy (e.g., the Locarno agreements) 
which may conceivably in the future involve Great 
Britain in war ?—to which the answer is obviously 
in the negative. But if not, then are the Dominions 
bound to espouse all our quarrels and declare them- 
selves belligerents whenever Downing Street declares 
war? Again the answer must be in the negative, 
because Canada and South Africa at any rate would not 
consent to an affirmative. Yet if in some future war 
Canada, let us say, declared her non-belligerency she 
would technically be a neutral, and would be obliged 
to close her harbours to British ships of war and to 
intern any British troops who might be within her 
borders ; and that obviously would amount to complete 
secession, which no one desires. But if this problem 
is insoluble on paper we do not believe for a moment 
that it will ever be insoluble in practice. The immedi- 
ate task of the Conference is to devise elastic formule 
which, while safeguarding the “independence” of 
everybody concerned, makes it reasonably probable that 
the Empire will hold together in future days of stress 
as firmly as it did in 1914. But the said formule must 
be very elastic, so elastic that it might perhaps be just 


as well to have none at all. 
* * * 


Another deplorable attempt on Signor Mussolini’s 
life was made in Bologna last Sunday. And not the 





least deplorable part of the affair is the flood of revenge- 
ful passion that it has let loose in Italy. The Duce 
himself took the outrage very coolly, and according to 
the reports gave a prompt order against reprisals. 
This order has apparently been repeated throughout 
the country by the local Fascist authorities. But 
ferocious speeches were made on Monday by the general 
secretary of the Fascist Party in Rome and by the 
treasurer in Milan, and the Press has outdone them in 
violence. Not only does it exult over the lynching of 
the youth who fired the shot, but it demands that 
his accomplices also should be lynched. Nobody knows 
the accomplices, or indeed whether there were any, 
but a hunt of suspects and supposedly disaffected persons 
is proceeding merrily. And Signor Turati, we are told, 
has even gone to the length of urging the Blackshirts 
to smell out treason in their own ranks. As we write, 
the Grand Fascist Council is about to meet, and an 
attempt will be made, it is said, to make the death 
penalty retrospective, so that previous assailants of 
the Duce may be executed. We hope wiser counsels 
will prevail; terroristic measures will neither calm 
Italy nor make Signor Mussolini’s life any safer. He 
himself appears to be convinced that Fate has decreed 
he shall die in his bed, and according to the Pope he 
is under the special protection of Providence. Why 
not leave it at that? 


> * * 


In the midst of this domestic disturbance there have 
been renewed attacks by Italian hotheads on the 
French. At Ventimiglia, a Fascist got into the French 
Consulate, where he waved an Italian flag and tried to 
harangue the crowd from the balcony. On the same day 
a number of French railway employees were brutally 
assaulted by Blackshirts, and we are not surprised to 
know that the P.L.M. company has since had consider- 
able difficulty in persuading its drivers and guards to 
take their trains beyond Mentone. In Africa, too, 
similar outrages have occurred, At Tripoli a Fascist 
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band broke into the French Consulate and did some 
damage. At Bengazi, in Cyrenaica, it is reported that 
the French Consul was forced to hoist the flag of Italy 
beside that of France. There have been official apolo- 
gies, of course, but feeling runs very high, especially on 
the Franco-Italian frontier, and it is by no means clear 
that the Italian Government or the central Fascist 
organisation can control their local madmen. The local 
madmen, indeed, can find a good deal of encouragement 
in the speeches and writings of highly-placed persons. 
Virulent attacks on France in the Fascist Press, claims 
by Fascist leaders that Nice is “Italia Irredenta,”’ 
public exhortations to the worship of the bayonet and 
the club—all these make dangerous stuff to feed ignorant 
youths upon. The French have so far shown exem- 
plary calmness; but there are signs of impatience 
which Signor Mussolini would do well to take note of. 
* * * 


" We discuss elsewhere particular aspects of the results 
of this week’s municipal elections. Here we may, 
perhaps, be permitted to point out that they afford a 
singular and surely decisive proof of the view which we 
expressed last week as to the present position of the 
Conservative Party in the country. We said that 
‘if the Government were to go to the country to-day 
it would have difficulty in holding even one-half of the 
seats it holds at present,” and that the Conservative 
Central Office knew that very well. But now everybody 
knows it. The connection between national and local 
politics is, in our view, a fact to be deplored, but there 
is no doubt about its being a fact, or about the real 
meaning of the municipal results. The present Govern- 
ment for all its huge majority in the House of Commons 
has never represented more than a minority of the 
electors (to be exact, it secured in 1924 7,838,225 
votes as against 8,546,404 given to its opponents), 
and now it represents only a fraction of that minority. 
The present position indeed seems to raise the question 
whether it ought not to be in the power of the electorate, 
by means of some sort of referendum, to force a dissolu- 
tion. We are not enamoured of the referendum as a 
means of dealing with particular measures, but as a 
means of curtailing the life of a Government which has 
manifestly lost the confidence of the country—as in 
1904 and as in 1926—it might perhaps usefully be 
incorporated in the constitution. 
* * 7 


The result of the American elections is hailed as a Wet 
victory rather than a victory for the Democratic party 
but the Democrats have every reason to be satisfied. 
With their irregular allies among the Western Repub- 
licans they will control the Senate, while the balance of 
parties in the House ensures the impotence of the 
Coolidge Administration. That, however, makes no 
practical difference, since the President’s only real 
concern in 1927 will be as to his own re-nomination of 
1928. Mr. Coolidge made a tactical blunder in giving 
his direct support to a single candidate—his friend and 
campaign manager, Senator Butler of Massachusetts 
who went down before a very popular Democratic 
opponent. The only live issue was Prohibition. It 
was the overwhelming issue in New York and Illinois 
and in three Western States—California, Montana, and 
Nevada—and the Wets, to the general surprise, carried 
the vote against the Volstead enforcement Act. The 
total Wet vote, together with the vigorous anti-Pro- 
hibition campaigning in States where there was no 
referendum, seems clearly to imply that the party 
managers, who for six years have dodged the issue, will 
now be compelled to face it, and that Prohibition may 
drive out every other issue in the next presidential 
campaign. This development is foreshadowed by the 
extraordinary triumph of the “Wet” Governor of 
New York. Long regarded as the one Democratic 





champion strong enough to defy all comers, “ A)” 
Smith has swept New York City and State, for the 
fourth time, by immense majorities, taking with him 
the Democratic candidate for the Senate. This victory 
brings both joy and embarrassment to the Democrats. 
Governor “ Al” Smith is their one hope; no other 
Democrat has a chance of doing anything against the 
Republican candidate, Coolidge or another, in 1928, 
Mr. Smith would be the unanimous choice of the Wet 
Democrats, and would draw away large numbers of 
Republicans who are convinced that the Prohibition 
issue must be fought out. But the all-popular New 
Yorker is a Catholic, and the hitherto solid Democratic 
South is Protestant and Dry. The northern Demo- 
crats, however, will fight hard in his cause, and should 
they persist it is possible that, for the first time since 
the Civil War, American party politics may be brought 
into relation with political and social realities. 
* * * 

The elections in India for the central Legislative 
Assembly and the provincial councils are now being held 
and will continue for several weeks. Notwithstanding 
their dissensions and mishaps the Swarajists are 
contesting nearly all the seats, in the hope, doubtless, 
that communal faction ‘may, in a good many cases, 
give them a chance of getting in. Only one result, that 
at Delhi, has so far been discussed as significant. In 
this instance the Swarajists had a Moslem candidate, 
who was beaten by a Hindu representing the new 
National Congress led by Pundit M. M. Malaviya. 
Aresult of this kind, it should be noted, provides further 
evidence of the fierceness of the Hindu-Moslem strife, 
which, in the opinion of the experienced leader, Mr. 
Lajpat Rai, will dominate the whole of the next three- 
years period. In Upper India the election must be 
influenced largely by the personal feud between the 
two pundits, Nehru and Malaviya. In Bengal the 
situation is one of unlimited confusion. There the 
remnants of the late C. R. Das’s Swaraj party are still 
in a position to exercise pressure in the constituencies, 
and probably a measure of terrorism. The Viceroy is, 
of course, wholly outside the arena, but it may be not 
too much to hope that the influence of his words and 
bearing on the wide tour that he has undertaken this 
Autumn may prove to be of real value. Lord Irwin 
is taking the wisest line, for he is making a special 
point of turning aside from the official centres and seeing 
as much as possible of the India of the villages. 

* * * 

In agreeing to collect a voluntary levy from the 
members of all Trade Unions, Wednesday’s Conference 
of Trade Union Executives went to the furthest possible 
point in offering help to the miners in their struggle. 
The Miners’ Federation asked the Trade Unions to 
agree both to an embargo on the movement of coal and 
to a compulsory levy on all Unions in aid of the miners’ 
funds. On Tuesday the miners conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the General Council and of the Unions 
concerned in the transport of coal. No decision was 
reached, the meeting adjourning until after the general 
conference on the question of a levy. But it is clear 
that the ‘‘ embargo” proposal at least is impracticable. 
Even if the Unions were to agree to recommend it— 
which is most unlikely—it could not in practice be 
enforced. A compulsory levy also would have been— 
to say the least—exceedingly difficult in the present 
position of Trade Union funds; but a voluntary levy 
will probably produce a considerable sum from the 
Trade Unionists whose work has not been taken away 
by the dispute. Closely bound up with the willingness 
of the Unions to help is the question of the means which 
are to be taken in order to bring the stoppage to an 
end. The General Council’s attempts to get the 
Government to move have been so far abortive, and 
the speeches of Ministers during the past few days 
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indicate no change of attitude. It is, however, believed 
that the Genera! Council is trying to get the miners to 
define more clearly the minimum terms on which they 
are prepared to enter into an agreement, in the hope of 
being able to take up again the role of mediators with a 
definite mandate. There is little hope that these 
efforts will result in a settlement; for it seems clear 
that the Government is still bent on starving the miners 


into surrender. 
* + » 


The number of miners at work has increased again 
during the past week. But the rate of increase is still 
very slow, and there is no fresh breakaway of any real 
importance. In all the coalfields except those of the 
Midland Counties, the great mass of the miners are still 
standing quite solid, and show few, if any, signs of 
weakening determination. Even in Nottinghamshire, 
the number of men out remains considerable, despite 
all the pressure exercised by the partial breakdown of 
the resistance and the desire to avoid a split in the men’s 
organisation. If, therefore, the owners and the Govern- 
ment really mean to wait until all the miners are 
starved back to work, it looks as if they would still have 
to wait a long time. Meanwhile, the cold weather is 
causing the effects of the coal shortage to be far more 
seriously felt than hitherto. The imports of foreign coal 
can hardly be increased, and the home supply is greatly 
below even ordinary domestic requirements. The new 
rationing system which comes in this week-end, while 
it nominally increases the ration, really decreases it for 
a large section of the public, both because of the stricter 
enforcement and because coke is for the first time 
included in the scheme. The shortage, serious for the 
domestic consumer, is of course far more serious for 
industry. The production of iron and steel has practi- 
cally ceased, and all industries are now very badly 
affected. ‘The economic loss caused by the struggle 
mounts up and up, and cannot possibly be recovered. 
Yet the position is allowed to drift from bad to worse, 
without a single effort by the Government to bring the 
conflict to an end—a conflict which, as Mr. Lloyd George 
said last week, could now easily be ended by any Govern- 
ment which had the will to end it. 

* * * 


The London County Council has now expressed itself 
in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed reform of the 
Poor Law, subject to certain amendments of the scheme 
so far as it concerns London. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals, it will be remembered, involve the abolition 
of the Boards of Guardians, and the transfer of their 
main functions to county and county borough councils. 
In principle, as we have pointed out in these columns, 
the scheme is sound, but it is open to grave objections 
on certain points, both financial and administrative. 
In London it is suggested that the L.C.C. shall become 
the supreme authority not merely for public health, 
but for the ‘“ home assistance” which is to take the 
place of out-door relief, only delegating the actual 
administration of this ‘‘ home assistance ” to the metro- 
politan borough councils—or to the metropolitan 
borough councils suitably diluted. Such a dilution is 
warmly urged by Conservatives who live in terror of 
“Poplarism.” The Daily Telegraph the other day 
argued for a “strong infusion of co-opted members,” 
and by “ strong ” it meant at least fifty per cent., and 
that fifty per cent. “‘ drawn mainly from the personnel 
of existing Boards of Guardians and the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board.” It also hopes that the “ block 
grant ” proposal in the Minister’s scheme will be another 
safeguard, and it would like to dish the Socialists by a 
“restoration of the franchise disqualification in respect 
of recipients of public relief which was removed in 
the flush of national optimism in 1918.” There will 
evidently be some lively controversy when Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Bill comes before the House. 


How is it that, whereas the trade position is 
admittedly getting worse every day, the unemployment 
figures are showing a slight drop from week to week ? 
The Ministries of Labour and Health perhaps could 
answer the question, if they would; but they are not 
likely to be eager to supply the information. For we 
can only suppose that the decrease in registrations, 
slight as it is, must be due either to the refusal of 
benefit to workers who then cease to register, or to an 
increase in the amount of short time which does not 
rank for benefit or figure in the official statistics—or, 
more probably, to a combination of these causes. 
Certainly it gets more and more difficult for insured 
workers to secure benefit—especially uncovenanted 
benefit—from the Labour Exchanges when they fall 
out of work. The scrutiny of family income which is 
applied before uncovenanted benefit is given must 
exclude many applicants. The result, of course, is 
seen in a swelling of the numbers in receipt of poor 
relief, despite the more stringent policy now being 
adopted by many Boards of Guardians, either of their 
own accord or under pressure from the Ministry of 
Health. The more the Guardians are compelled to run 
into debt, the more Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s power 
over them increases. What is to happen to the unem- 
ployed worker when first the Minister of Labour and 
then the Minister of Health have driven him away empty 
does not appear. 

* * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Some time ago the 
Minister for Finance declared that in his opinion the 
most urgent need of the Irishman is a new psychological 
outlook. This is a large order, but Mr. Blythe may be 
pardoned for thinking that the electoral reconnaissance 
which he has been conducting in the Western counties 
with the Minister for Lands and Agriculture gives some 
hope that events may be shaping to bring about the 
change he desires. It is true the deputations which 
mobbed the Ministers in every town were the same old 
deputations with the same stock demands for piers, 
cottages and free farms with which generations of chief 
secretaries were painfully familiar. While Dublin 
Castle was always good for a few crusts, on this occasion 
the petitioners, instead of being rewarded with bread, 
were saluted with sharp-edged stones in the form of 
unpleasant reminders that only those who give proof 
that they are striving to help themselves can look for 
any help from the State. A British politician who had 
uttered such sentiments in the congested districts 
might have retired from public life; nowadays even 
harsher truths provoke no more than a few squeaks 
of protest. Equally strange is the fact that throughout 
the tour there was no mention of politics as we have 
hitherto understood them: “ Ireland, great, glorious 
and free ’ stood no chance even in a peroration against 
hard facts about the grading of eggs, drainage and pig- 
breeding. No wonder that Miss MacSwiney, who has 
been holding a convocation of her followers, raises 
horrified hands at the spectacle of national degeneracy 
and degradation. Poor Miss MacSwiney finds that the 
taint is rapidly spreading amongst her flock. Whereas 
formerly she could muster over a thousand delegates 
at these gatherings, four-fifths of these, as she mourn- 
fully confesses, have now backed out of the movement. 
It is doubtful if many of the deserters have joined up 
with Mr. de Valera, whose war-cry, “‘ Abolish the oath of 
allegiance,”’ is no more provocative of enthusiasm than 
the MacSwiney slogan, “Scrap the Treaty.” Still fewer 
have taken service with the remnant of physical foree 
extremists who are now at loggerheads with both Sinn 
Fein and Fianna Fail. Republicanism may survive as 


the fetish of a political group, but it has collapsed as a 
popular movement, and it is questionable if its adherents 
will retain at the next election a dozen of the forty odd 
seats now held by them. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE DEBACLE 


NC oseoens Ist, 1926, we gather from our 
newspapers, is a black day in British history. 
For on that day the country took a plunge 

into Socialism which has elated the purveyors of 

“‘ wild-cat schemes,” the spendthrifts, the friends of 

Moscow and the dole-fed proletariat, and has discom- 

fited the “constitutional forces.”” In plain English, 

the Labour Party has won a large number of seats 
in the municipal elections. The Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tions and Citizens’ Unions—or at least, the peers and 
gentlemen who speak for these strange bodies—rage 
furiously together and denounce the apathy of the 

middle classes. Others of us, who take the matter a 

little more calmly, are neither disconcerted nor 

surprised. The Labour victories are a good omen 
for municipal progress, and a fitting judgment on 

Mr. Baldwin’s Government. 

Labour has not, of course, captured the country. 
It is still in a minority on all but a few of the town 
councils of England and Scotland and Wales, and in 
a great many places, especially in the South, its 
strength is almost negligible. Nevertheless, the advance 
made last Monday was very substantial. The Labour 
victories were most striking, as was to be expected, 
in the North and the Midlands, and particularly in 
certain of the mining districts. At Nuneaton there 
were seven gains, at Stoke-on-Trent ten, at Manchester 
seven, at Edinburgh and Glasgow eight. At Sheffield 
the Labour Party has secured a clear majority over 
all other parties on the council. In the country as a 
whole Labour has a net gain of 200 seats—153 in 
England and Wales and 47 in Scotland—at the expense 
of Conservatives, Liberals and “ Independents ” (who 
are mostly disguised Conservatives). And these figures 
would, of course, be very much higher but for the 
fact that only one-third of the town councillors retire 
each year, and not, as in the case of the counties and 
the metropolitan boroughs, the whole body. The 
Liberals, relatively to their total strength, have had 
the heaviest casualties. This is no matter for surprise, 
for the grinding of Liberalism between the upper and 
the nether millstones has naturally been even more 
rapid in local than in national politics—for in local 
affairs there is obviously little or no room for a third 
party. In London “ Ichabod” was long ago written 
over the Progressive Party, and the best of the old 
Progressives have thrown themselves on to the Labour 
side. In the provinces there has been a similar passage 
of Radicals to Labour, and of Whigs to Conservatism, 
and there has also been, at the elections this week as 
in previous years, a considerable amount of coalition, 
or Tory-Liberal “arrangement,” against Labour. 
Whatever it may do nationally, we do not think 
Liberalism will survive very much longer as an 
independent force in local politics. Lord Jessel, the 
president of the London Municipal Society and National 
Union of Ratepayers’ Associations, is not far wrong in 
talking of the fight as one “between the forces of 
Conservatives, Liberals, Ratepayers and Independents 
on the one side and Labour on the other.” 

This is not to say that the “ Liberal spirit” has 
disappeared, or must disappear, from local politics. 
That spirit, as it was once manifested in the Progressive 
Party on the London County Council, or in the still 





earlier period of Radicalism in Birmingham, will 
continue to live in Labour policy. But it will certainly 
not live in Lord Jessel’s Unholy Alliance, which is at 
singularly little pains to conceal its true character, 
Its avowed aim is to keep down the rates—a proper 
enough aim if understood and pursued reasonably, 
but a pernicious, anti-social aim as understood and 
pursued by the leaders of municipal reaction to-day, 
Public economy does not consist in not spending money, 
but in spending it wisely. And a generous expenditure 
on public health and education, on increasing the 
conveniences and comforts, and even the beauties, of 
a town is not “ wastrelism,” but common sense. It is 
true that the ratepayers in many places are already 
bearing a monstrous burden, which can hardly be 
increased and ought to be lightened. But the way to 
lighten it is not to preach a general starvation of social 
services, but to insist on a greater equalisation of 
rate burdens as between rich and poor areas, and on 
a larger contribution to local services from the national 
taxes. Are the ratepayers’ champions zealous for 
these reforms? On the contrary, they want no 
reform which requires anyone’s purse to be opened 
for the public welfare. They are, in fact, preoccupied 
with the defence of Private Property, and their cry 
of saving the rates means simply parsimony. And to 
make their ignoble and shortsighted policy more 
effective they frighten their “ citizens” with visions 
of the Labour Party plunging into an orgy of loot 
and extravagance. The Labour Party, so far as we 
can see, has neither the desire nor the power to plunge 
into any such orgy. It may make mistakes, as all 
parties do, but its municipal programme, as a whole, 
appears to be sane and honest, framed in the public 
interest, progressive and economical in the best sense 
of both words. And the victories of last Monday 
show that this programme is advancing in popularity. 

But, of course, something more than that is needed 
to account for so big a turnover of seats. Lord Jessel 
and his friends attribute their disaster to the indifference 
of the middle classes. Here was an occasion, they say, 
when, as we warned you, everything vital was at stake. 
We told you your pockets were threatened ; we even 
told you the British Constitution was threatened. 
We told you that your Red enemies had for many 
months been preparing the ground for their grand 
assault. And when polling day came, you stayed at 
home! In Stoke and Sheffield and Newcastle and 
Cardiff the poll was less than 60 per cent., in Man- 
chester it was 49, in Birmingham 42, in Bristol 41. 
Look at the result of your indifference ! 

Now, it is doubtless true that the Labour Party 
scored considerably by its superior organisation and 
propaganda, and that if the Tories had shown an 
equal enthusiasm they would have saved some of 
their seats. But we do not believe for an instant 
that the only, or even the main, reason for their defeat 
was that they were caught napping. Why should it 
be assumed that all, or even most of, those who did 
not vote abstained from indifference ? Is it not likely 
that a great many among Lord Jessel’s middle classes 
abstained deliberately—and for the same reason that 
some deliberately voted Labour for the first time? 
That reason, to put it in three words, was the general 
dissatisfaction, despair and disgust which Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government has spread through the country. The 
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conduct of the Conservative Cabinet at Westminster 
may not appear strictly relevant to the conduct of 
the Conservative City Council in Manchester or 
Liverpool; and it might be better if municipal 
councils were run on other than the regular party 
system, which often creates false oppositions and 
impedes the progress of the town. But the fact 
is that municipal councils are run on that system, 
and in the circumstances it is natural that public 
opinion should seek its outlet. 

There are, it may be said, two public opinions 
against the Government. The one is a working-class 
opinion, very bitter, the other a middle-class opinion, 
less bitter, but disappointed, critical and con- 
temptuous. In the creation of the first Mr. Baldwin 
has been considerably helped by the Minister of 
Health, who stands out as the assailant of Labour 
Boards of Guardians and the cutter-down of relief to 
the unemployed. But it is, of course, his own conduct 
of the coal dispute that is chiefly responsible for the 
consolidating and sharpening of class feeling, and for 
bringing to the municipal polls men and women who have 
never voted Labour before and probably will never vote 
anything but Labour again. Equally he is responsible, 
we are sure, for the defection of many of the alleged 
“indifferents.””. These, Conservatives as well as 
Liberals, Churchmen, business men, professional men, 
shopkeepers, have watched the Prime Minister fumbling 
month after month with the dispute, changing his 
mind, throwing away chances of a settlement and 
millions of money—and for what? They do not 
know, any more than we know, or than Mr. Baldwin 
apparently knows himself. And unless they can be 
satisfied on that point, the “ apathy,” which helped 
to lose Tory seats at the municipal elections, will help 
to lose them again at the General Election. If 
November Ist was not such a black day as we have 
been told for Great Britain, it was certainly an 
ominous day for Mr. Baldwin. 


THE FATE OF THE FRANC 


Paris, November 1st. 

N a few days the French Parliament will resume its 
] sittings, and M. Poincaré will, by special procedure, 

endeavour to force the 1927 Budget through both 
Houses before December 20th. So far as one can judge at 
the moment he will succeed, for the man who has, since 
the end of July, largely without Parliamentary assistance, 
improved the franc by a hundred points, has too much 
prestige for Parliament to oppose him. The deputies will 
be content to be dragooned, They realise that their best 
course is silence. 

It does not follow that M. Poincaré has temporarily no 
enemies. In political circles he has nothing but enemies. 
One of the most prominent members of the Cabinet is 
understood to be engaged in his usual sapping operations, 
in order that he may become Prime Minister once more. 
The Radicals and the Republican-Socialists, whose leaders, 
M. Herriot and M. Painlevé, are collaborating with M. 
Poincaré, are scarcely happy at the ironic turn of events : 
they defeated M. Poincaré two years ago, and are now 
obliged to ask him to save them! When they feel that 
they and the franc are sufficiently saved they will be 
tempted to form new combinations. As for the Socialists, 
they have declared open war; while the Communists, 
infuriated at the rise of the franc, are declaring that the 


rise is mere bluff. The groups on the Right are not easy 
about the policy which M. Poincaré allows M. Briand to 
pursue, and are in conflict with the Premier on the question 
of ratifying the debt accords. M. Caillaux, who last year 
had a very similar opportunity to that of which M. Poincaré 
has availed himself this year, and who failed (doubtless 
partly because the circumstances did not favour him, but 
also partly because he showed indecision) is ready to try 
again for the third time if M. Poincaré falls. In short, 
it would be hard to find the friends of M. Poincaré, and yet 
he imposes himself, and is likely to continue to impose 
himself, upon this band of subdued parliamentarians, who 
are conscious of the mess they made, and cannot but accept 
the severe lesson that M. Poincaré has quietly taught them. 

For my part, while I have doubts about the solidity of 
what has yet been done, I hesitate to express them, because 
immensely more solid work has indeed been done since 
July than has been done for several years. One is reluctant 
to join that throng of small-minded critics who, whenever 
M. Poincaré proceeds a hundred yards, set up a clamorous 
cry that he has not proceeded two hundred yards! These 
same men are fond, too, of inventing opinions for M. Poin- 
caré on subjects about which he keeps an open mind, and 
then triumphantly proclaiming that they have caught him 
in contradiction with himself. Even if it were true, what 
of it? It is necessary to feel every step. Again they 
prophesy undesirable economic consequences following the 
steadying of the franc, throwing by anticipation the odium 
of these consequences on M. Poincaré. But, in the first 
place, it may well be that these consequences are not ineluc- 
table, but can be avoided if prudence is shown. In the 
second place, they have always been taken for granted by 
the professional pessimistic economists as being independent 
of the personality of the man who endeavoured to stop 
the fall. 

One wonders why so many exhortations to immediate 
stabilisation of the French franc are heard. Obviously 
some of them are inspired purely by personal financial 
interests. They are not mere disinterested theorisings. 
The hardest problem that M. Poincaré or any other states- 
man would have to solve is: At what point, having regard 
to the safety of the State on the one hand, and having 
regard to the legitimate interest of rentiers and holders of 
francs on the other hand, should the franc be stabilised ? 
I can conceive nothing more foolish than the unreasoning 
cry of “ Stabilise! Stabilise!” unless it be the equally 
unreasoning cry of “‘ Revalorise! Revalorise!” Naturally 
the franc must be stabilised, but when, and how, at what 
price, and in what conditions, are matters which are not 
negligible. Yet there is a school of economists which has 
sprung up lately that, quite regardless of the public being 
abominably treated and indeed swindled (as one would say 
were a private company involved instead of the State), 
demands stabilisation for the sake of stabilisation. If the 
franc is at 250 to the pound, then stabilise. If it is at 150, 
then stabilise. If it is at 100, stabilise. M. Poincaré is 
blamed because he has not instantly followed the example 
of Belgium, and stabilised at (in round figures) 175, though, 
in fact, the French franc is very much higher. 

Surely there is a real value of the franc, and surely it can 
be ascertained. Surely, if that real value is not so high as 
to render the State, which has contracted large obligations 
which are unchangeable as expressed in francs, completely 
bankrupt; if stabilisation at such a figure would not put 
impossible burdens on the tax-paying public, then it is 
at that figure, or at an approximate figure, that stabilisation 
should be effected. What amazes me in all the discussions 
is the almost complete absence of any attempt to discover 
how much the franc is worth, political considerations set 
aside. In these columns, some months ago, I briefly 
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indicated the position, and arrived at conclusions which 
were naturally debatable, and perhaps entirely inaccurate. 
But at least I tried to show the necessity of working out 
such an economic sum. What has happened since only 
confirms me in my judgment that the most vital matter has 
been strangely forgotten. It is little more than a year ago 
that there was strong approval for a proposed stabilisation 
at 95 to the pound, and now there is widespread support 
in the same quarters, especially in foreign quarters, for the 
consecration of the subsequent losses. It is perfectly 
obvious that these divergent demands are not based on 
reasoning. On what are they based? On speculation ? 
On vague political prejudices? On catch-phrases and 
vamped-up theories instantly adopted, from which we have 
suffered overmuch since the war? It has been the fashion, 
and still is, for somebody to make an assertion which sounds 
well enough, and for that assertion to be repeated without 
examination and to grow into a solemn axiom. I have 
become suspicious of every current economic dictum, 
because so many of them have proved to be invalid and 
false. 

One deprecates any encouragement of the belief that the 
franc can be restored to anything like its former value. 
I had supposed that such a belief no longer existed, except 
in the depths of the most ignorant countryside. Certainly 
I have heard no intelligent Frenchman make such a claim 
for years. Yet the belief is not altogether dead.. The 
Avenir clings to it, and this week intimated that the only 
satisfactory stabilisation would be at parity. England has 
done this—why not France? Of course the most tremen- 
dous factors are left out of account. But, indeed, I do not 
think the Avenir means to make total revalorisation a 
French objective. It merely points to the ideal. In so 
far as the franc is not revalorised, the bulk and the best of 
French citizens will be unjustly penalised ; while the least 
patriotic, the most unscrupulous and cunning citizens, will 
have escaped and have even enriched themselves. The 
franc, when political commotion and fiscal fear have sub- 
sided, should be steady whenever the State ceases to meet 
its obligations by the easy method of inflation. The franc 
should be revalorised if the State reimburses its fiduciary 
borrowing. 

Now the metallic cover for the circulation is about 
seven milliard francs. The circulation is about fifty-four 
and a half milliards. If one quite properly deducts from 
this total certain credits of the Banque de France, advances 
to foreign governments effected through discounted Treasury 
Bonds and so forth, amounting to thirteen milliards, one 
finds that the metallic cover represents seven forty-oneths 
of that part of the circulation which can be considered to 
be inflation. The relation between the paper franc, and the 
gold franc is 5.85 to 1. This means that, at the present 
moment, even though one anticipates no State reimburse- 
ments, the franc should not be quoted at a worse price than 
150 to the pound. Without any foreign loans whatever, 
France could easily stabilise at such a figure. The question 
is whether, in fairness to French citizens, the Government 
should try to do better. 

On this point I pronounce no opinion in this place. For 
the subject is extremely complicated. My object is rather 
to demonstrate that France has arrived at a stage when, 
political tranquillity reigning, she should carefully analyse 
the situation, and resolve on the course it is advisable to 
take. Doubtless M. Poincaré has done this, but wisely 
keeps his own council. The only hint one may get is that 
various calculations in next year’s Budget are obviously on 
a basis of 150 to the pound. There was unquestionably 
in July a case for revalorisation before stabilisation. Is 
there still a case for further revalorisation before stabili- 
sation? That is a question which nobody should attempt 
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to answer without the fullest knowledge of the facts, with. 
out some technique, and without a sense of French 
psychology. 

The battle in France—in which bankers and industrialists 
as well as politicians take up their positions, in accordance 
partly with their interests, partly with their expert know- 
ledge—is now between the stabilisers and the revalorisers, 
The first would consecrate the actual depreciation of the 
franc, which they hold to be a material acquired fact, 
This stabilisation (alias devalorisation) would permit 
France to keep her Budget balanced, to liquidate her debts, 
and partly to avert the threatened economic crisis. The 
partisans of revalorisation reply that, while a certain 
devalorisation is inevitable, it need not be as great as the 
stabilisers-at-any-price would have us believe. They are 
reluctant to cut off the limb higher than is indisputably 
necessary. 

Clearly it is dangerous to try to save too much, and M, 
Poincaré, according to the revalorisers, is liable to err on the 
side of prudence. He is said to be preparing a decree which 
will legally stabilise the franc somewhere about the middle 
of January. That, they say, will constitute a French inter- 
diction against the restoration of the franc. It will not 
positively constitute an interdiction against further depre- 
ciation of the franc in circumstances that are conceivable. 

Whatever decision is taken during the next month or two 
will have, from the point of view of the French nation, the 
highest importance. How much should be sacrificed, how 
much should be saved? The State is entitled to ruin the 
individual, all politicians will agree, to right itself. It is 
entitled to break its promises and to give for gold almost 
worthless scraps of paper. It is entitled, in short, to do 
what any company promoter who practised the same opera- 
tion on an infinitely smaller scale would be imprisoned for. 
But it is not entitled to do these things beyond the bounds 
of strict necessity. Where lie those bounds in France? 
This is the delicate point that it is the formidable duty of 
M. Poincaré to discover. SIsLEY HupDDLEsTON. 


FOUR YEARS AFTER 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
Rome, October 80th. 


N October 28th Fascism celebrated the fourth 
anniversary of its revolution with an extraordinary 
display of its forces, a deafening blare of trumpets, 

and wild cheering. In all cities a long message from 
Mussolini was read and enthusiastically acclaimed. In it 
the Duce enumerated all that the Fascist Government had 
done in the political, economic, and social fields. Fascism, 
according to the Duce, now holds a formidable position of 
“power in the interior, and of prestige in the outside 
world’; the revolution was “a violent substitution of 
men and the creation of new institutions”; its work, 
however is not finished as it “ will make Italy great, by 
all means, in all places, and against everybody.” 

message, like the speech which the Duce delivered at the 
Colosseum, was couched in the usual language of Fascism: 
great things, such as the preceding Liberal governments 
never dreamed of, have been achieved, and with a swiftness 
unknown to the slow-moving Parliamentary machinery. 
For all this, of course, “‘ the ineffaceable merit belongs to 
Fascism.” It is always the old game of all dictatorial 
régimes, and Mussolini plays it particularly well: fortify 
authority at all costs, and then give it all the powers m 
order to make it appear that any possible benefit comes from 
it and from it alone. Surely he who has seen here in Rome 
the solemn ceremony at the Colosseum, or has been present 
in the various cities, big and small, at the marching pro- 
cessions of the Black Shirts, cannot fail to have been 
impressed by the vastness attained by the movement and 
by its perfect organisation. All that may allure and excite 
an imaginative and emotional people (which, besides, has 
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always had a special liking for the theatrical)—the pictur- 
esque uniforms, the colours, the badges, the brilliant 

rs, the banners, the songs, the Roman salute, the 
mottoes—all has been most ably exploited by Fascism in 
order to make itself ever more popular. 

It would, however, be a mistake to believe that Fascist 
fanaticism and Mussolini-worship—which during recent 
months has grown to a fantastic pitch—have been just a 
consequence of this elaborate and refined theatrical art. 
One cannot deny that there has been in the fortunes of 
Fascism, besides the craft, also a genuine passion. The 
period which preceded the march on Rome had, unfor- 
tunately, predisposed the spirit for this passion. Thiers, 
jn order to explain the 18th Brumaire, says that “*‘ when, 
after a long apathy, men reawaken and attach themselves 
to something, c’est avec passion.” Now the 28th of October, 
like the 18th Brumaire—si parva licet componere magnis— 
came after a period of apathy, of moral crisis, of impotence, 
and it is natural that the Italians should have attached 
themselves avec passion to the man who suddenly leapt 
on the political stage and appeared capable of overcoming 
this apathy and acting with decision. 

Yet to-day many ask themselves, after four years, how 
it was that this man who, if he had respected the Con- 
stitution and had confined himself to governing with energy, 
might have really deserved well of his own country, should 
instead, have become its absolute dictator ; how it was that 
from a movement which, if kept within proper limits, 
might have given excellent fruits, should have resulted 
a situation which is causing uneasiness to all thoughtful 
Italians who have at heart the real moral prestige and the 
real material welfare of their country. Four years ago 
nobody, indeed, would have dared to conceive such a 
radical, total, and deep change as that which has been 
brought about in the political and social structure of Italy. 
Nor, probably, would this change have taken place without 
the tragedy of June, 1924. Up te the Matteotti crime, one 
might have believed that Mussolini would have sacrificed 
of the past only what was advisable and necessary 
to sacrifice. He never spoke of, and certainly never thought 
of making, that State revolution that he has accomplished. 
During the first 18 months of his Government, he had in 
his Cabinet Liberals, Catholics and Radicals. There was 
even talk of a possible understanding with the Socialists. 
Old Parliamentarians of undoubted Liberal and Democratic 
faith like Salandra, Orlando, and Giolitti gave, in that 
first period, their valuable support. Mussolini himself, 
speaking in the Senate, never failed to give assurances of 
his intention to return, as soon as possible, to a normal 
state of things ; as a proof of this he even paid homage to 
the popular will by calling, although under an absurd law, 
the general political election of the spring of 1924. 

But the Matteotti crime, perpetrated in really dramatic 
and oo circumstances, the culminating act of a 
series of brutal and criminal episodes, decided the course 
of Fascism. As Mussolini had unchained the demon of 
violence, it was, perhaps, fatal that he should ultimately 
become its victim himself. Those Liberals who, putting 
aside temporarily their principles, had thought of giving 
their support to the experiment in the interests of the 
country, changed their minds after the Matteotti crime, 
and passed to the Opposition. All the best elements among 
the educated classes, as well as all the intellectuals—from 
the philosopher Benedetto Croce to the historian Guglielmo 
Ferrero, to cite only two names of worldwide fame— 
did not conceal their disgust. There is no doubt that if 
the ——— had dared, Fascism might have been 
vanquished in the summer and autumn of 1924, when the 
whole of Italy was under the shock of the Matteotti crime. 
But the Opposition did not dare, and contented itself with 
drawing disdainfully aside like a Vestal. From a political 
point of view, nothing more stupid could have been imagined, 
and Mussolini who, on the contrary, is a shrewd politician, 
profited from this stupidity in order to consolidate himself 

m power. Abandoned by the moderate elements, he threw 

mself into the arms of the extremists, and it is exclusively 
with them, and for them, that from that day to this he has 
governed Italy. 

The Fascist revolution does not begin with October 28th, 
1922—the date which is now being celebrated with so 
much solemnity—but started on January 8rd, 1925, when 





Mussolini, seeing that the Opposition itself was not attacking, 
passed to the offensive, and shouted his Quos ego full of 
obscure menaces. Then, having relinquished all com- 
promise with other parties, and overcome all hesitation, 
and having been left entirely free from the only authority 
in the State which, since he had sworn faith to the Con- 
stitution, had not only the right but also the duty to 
intervene, Mussolini immediately started his work of 
demolition and reconstruction. e made use a little of 
all and of everything. There is nothing original in the 
Fascist régime, nor in the way it has done things or undone 
them. The laws of the Second Empire which served to 
uphold the throne of Napoleon III. and the autocratic 
régime in France, were copied completely and faithfull 
by Mussolini to an extent that is really astonishing. Much 
he also borrowed from the liberticide measures of the 
Russian Communists, from the social schemes of the 
French syndicalists, from the German philosophers of the 
real politik, from the nationalists of all countries. It was 
with this variety of ingredients that he put together this 
strange edifice called the National Corporative State 
which, substantially, is a curious and hyteld emelgematien 
of Bolshevism and Imperialism. 

The new edifice is not yet finished and nobody knows 
what else may be clapped on the top of it. Meanwhile one 
can see at its feet the ruins of the old. It is a pitiable sight. 
The Press, the free and independent Press, was the first to 

rish. It no longer exists except as a memory of the past. 

n its place there is the so-called Foglio di ordini which is 
nothing but a copy of the Moniteur of the Second Empire. 
Its task is to inspire with its prose the various journals. 
The latter, under threat of suspension, cannot risk the 
expression of any independent judgment ; they must speak 
of the internal and foreign policy a to the instruc- 
tions which are given them every night by the local prefects. 
After the Press came the turn of the judiciary. He who 
affirms that in the Fascist State there is no justice affirms 
an untruth ; justice exists, but it is Fascist justice. All the 
judges and magistrates, incredible as this may sound to 

nglish ears, have by law the status of Government em- 

loyees, and must obey the orders of the Government. 

hose judges and magistrates who still cherish the idea of 
the independence of the judiciary are dismissed. Dismissed, 
too, are the teachers and professors who still believe that 
the school should be outside and above party politics. 
They are compelled to exalt before the boys in the schools 
the programme and acts of Fascism, and all their teaching 
must be in keeping with the principles of the regime. 

Among the ruins you would hardly recognise the liberties 
of speech, meeting, and association. In Italy — 
nobody remembers what they were. One is free to spea 
only if he speaks well of the greatness of the régime and of 
the Duce. The least he who dares to criticise the former 
can expect is to have his head broken. He who has the 
impudence to utter a disrespectful word about the latter goes 
to prison for at least nine months. Meetings, one 
processions, are a monopoly of the Fascists. An absolute 
veto is placed on all others. If an association or a club is 
formed, the names of the members must be immediately 
communicated to the police who may withhold its permis- 
sion, or may at any time dissolve it. The electoral principle, 
too, is buried under the heap of débris. The idea of political 
elections, or “ paper games,” as the Duce scornfully defines 
them, is ridiculed, and the experiment will not be tried 
again—for what would happen to Fascism if free, really 

free, elections were held in Italy now? Parliament is 5 
alive without functioning: it is a farce and will soon 

abolished, just as the free communes have been abolished. 
Not the small communes (having less than 5,000 inhabitants) 
alone as under the first law, but all the communes, even 
those with half-a-million or more inhabitants, are no 
longer to have administrative elections or municipal coun- 
cils. They are governed by a Podesta nominated by the 
central power. The Italian citizen pays his rates and 
taxes—and they grow heavier every day—to the commune 
and the State, but has no right to any representation. 
Even in the internal organisation of the Party, elections 
have been abolished. e Duce nominates the General- 


Secretary of the Party, the General-Secretary appoints the 
provincial secretaries, who in turn nominate the secretaries 
The rank and file do not count. With 
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an energy pushed even to brutality Fascism demands of 
them only obedience, blind obedience. As a_ political 
being the Italian citizen has ceased to exist. 

Some will say that this picture is incomplete; that 
trains now start and arrive to time, that the workmen 
(though underpaid) work, are quiet, and do not strike, that 
the industrialists and agrarians make good profits, that 
many millions have been given for public works in all 
regions of Italy, that the State budget has been balanced, 
that war debts have been settled, that the value of the lira 
has recently been raised. All this is true. The programme 
of Fascism, like that of all dictatorial régimes, is precisely 
that of making the people forget through the material 
advantages of servitude the moral advantages of liberty. 
Whether the material advantages be real, general, lasting, 
and to the ultimate good of the whole country is another 
question. 

Money is running freely in Fascist Italy. Mussolini is 
financially above suspicion. He has greater and more lofty 
ambitions ; he personally does not care for money and— 
be it said to his honour—although at the head of seven 
Ministries, he draws the salary of only one. But his depen- 
dents in the long hierarchy created by him have less 
scruples. The revolution was, in the words of the Duce, 
“a violent substitution of men.” Now whatever may be 
said of the “ substituted,” there is no doubt that the 
newcomers have arrived with a formidable appetite. Poor 
professional men, starving lawyers, bankrupt business 
men, syndicalist workmen who, on the eve of the revolution, 
could be seen working in cap and blouse, now drive about 
in smart motor-cars and occupy fine houses. The Militia 
gives employment to thousands of officers who otherwise 
would not know how to make their living. The newly 
created corporations, too, provide posts for an immense 
number of officials. The bureaucratic machine of the 
régime is very huge. Everywhere one finds well paid Govern- 
ment commissioners. In contracts for public works, in all 
jobs and commercial transactions, Fascist “ influence ”’ 
is all-powerful, and those who need it know how it can be 
got. Scandals have already occurred here and there, but 
have been immediately hushed up. The universal silence 
must never be disturbed. Yet things must have gone very 
far in this direction if Mussolini, in his message, denounced 
** personal ambitions and profiteering ” among his followers, 
and recommended to them, above all, two virtues: 
“‘ disinterestedness and probity.” Mussolini, of course, 
means well: where he is wrong is in believing that in a 

litical system where not the slightest means of control is 
eft, men can be made virtuously to resist certain tempta- 
tions. 


THE UDES 


LL sorts of things happen to one in this world, 
so that I was not more than usually surprised, 


in these days when cross-word puzzles have at 
last begun to appeal to the gambling instincts like an 
ancient lottery, to be invited to guess about a word in 
five letters, meaning “‘ something taken from bees,” the 
first letter of which was H, the third N, and the fifth Y. 
You who have never sunk so far intellectually as to 
attempt to solve a cross-word puzzle will probably rush 
to the conclusion that the word required is ‘“ Honey.’’ 
For all I know to the contrary, it may be so. But one 
never knows with a cross-word puzzle nowadays, since a 
Scottish firm, basing its solutions on Chambers’s Dictionary, 
asked its clients, if I may call them so, to guess the name 
of an animal in three letters, the first two letters of which 
were C and O, and announced in the sequel that the 
prize-winners had guessed “ Coo.” Noting that most of 
the prize-winners in the previous week’s competition had 
had Scottish addresses, I suggested to the infant, who 
had approached me with an invitation to aid her to make 
some hundreds of pounds, that the word that might win 
the prize was “ Hinny.” Probably I misled her, because 
the cross-word puzzles in their present form seem to be 








meant to begin by tricking the simpler people and to eng 
by tricking the tricksters. At the same time it seemed 
to me to be better to teach the child, if she really wanted 
to make some money—a perfectly respectable aim, so far 
as I can see—a lesson in trickery than a lesson ip 
simplicity. And so the word “ Hinny,” of which I had 
never heard before except in Scottish novels, has gone 
forth with a small postal order to its doom. 

The worst of a cross-word puzzle, however, is that no 
sooner has one been asked to provide one of the words 
than one proceeds to work out the whole puzzle. The 
truth is, I sat down for the rest of Sunday and worked 
out at least half-a-dozen puzzles that were accompanied 
by the offer of huge prizes in the same paper. They 
were all, on the surface, extremely easy. Again and 
again they demanded another name for “ ocean,” which 
was obviously “ sea,” and another name for “ a beverage,” 
which was obviously “ale.” In most of them, to a simple 
mind, the whole thing was plain sailing. And even to a 
tricky mind there were seldom more than six or seven 
traps. In time, however, the very traps became fascinating, 
One was asked, for instance, for a word meaning “a 
pointed thing or protuberance ” in three letters, the first 
of which was N and the last B, and, on consulting the 
dictionary, one found that the word might be either 
“nab” or “neb,” either “nib” or “ nob,” or, I think, 
“nub.” In the same way one discovered that “ a pigment 
used for washing sheep ” might be “ raddle ” or “ reddle” 
or “ruddle,” and that “a wheeling motion” might be 
either “ trindle”’ or “ trundle” or, probably, “‘ trandle.” 
I had never before realised to the same extent the musical 
significance of words. One has only to work out the 
latest kind of cross-word puzzle in order to realise that 
the English language is essentially onomatopceic. What 
can you make of a language that has at least four words 
for “‘ making a noise in the throat ”—‘ gargle,”’ “* gurgle,” 
“* gaggle”’ and “ guggle”? Lear or Lewis Carroll could 
scarcely have improved on that. 

But even that was not what finally interested me in 
Sunday’s cross-word puzzles. The word that held me 
spellbound was “ dude beheaded,” in three letters. You 
will guess at once that the answer is “‘ Ude,” and I am 
sure your guess will be right. It was not, however, the 
difficulty of the word that fascinated me, but the fact 
that at last I had come on an explanation of a word that 
had baffled me for many years. How often, on taking a 
train out of London and getting out at Chorley Wood 
Station, for a walk in the country, I had wondered what 
a Ude was! At intervals along the roads in that part of 
Buckinghamshire one passes little signposts, or gravestones, 
marked “‘ UDES,” that to a town-dweller are a permanent 
source of curiosity! So far as I can remember—for it is 
some time since I was there—the number of Udes buried 
beneath the post and the distance at which they lie is 
usually indicated on the sign. A native of the county 
once assured me that the word was merely a series of 
initials meaning ‘“ Uxbridge District Electrical Supply,” 
but to me that seemed too like the solution of the simple 
person who in a cross-word puzzle fills in “Cow” or 
“Cob” instead of “Coo.” As I walked along the roads 
the Udes became to me more and more a real people, 
a buried nation, more interesting than the Toltecs or the 
Mayas. There was a time when I even thought of devoting 
the rest of my life to writing a history of the Udes, about 
whom at least we know as much as we know about most 
of the people whose histories are written by archeologists 
and antiquarians. 

The discovery that some of my contemporaries were of 
the opinion that a Ude was merely a beheaded dude had 
at first the effect of taking my breath away. It was in 4 
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sense plausible, and even obvious. But the more I thought 
about it, the less I could convince myself that there were 
enough beheaded dudes in England to populate, a dozen 
or so together, all those graves in Buckinghamshire. I 
was finally driven back to a theory that to some people 
will seem fantastic—that the Udes, instead of being merely 
mutilated men of fashion, are a genuine ancient race with 
a civilisation of its own—that, in fact, they are the original 
inhabitants of England, conquered in turns by the Briton, 
the Saxon and the Norman. To believe such a thing 
without evidence would, I admit, be ridiculous. But, if 
you go for a walk in Buckinghamshire on a Saturday 
afternoon, you will find evidence enough. The last time 
I did so, just as I had passed one of the sign-posts—or 
gravestones—a motor-car rushed by, full of extraordinary- 
looking men and women. As it flashed by my nieces 
cried out with one voice, “‘ The Udes!” And, as they 
spoke, I felt in my bosom that I had discovered something 
even more important than was ever revealed to Cortes— 
or the man whose name Keats did not know—on the peak 
in Darien. 

England, I realised, was largely populated by Udes. 
You can tell them at a glance. The Englishmen whom 
one knows are Englishmen. The Englishmen who govern 
the country—when the right party is in office—are 
Englishmen. Shakespeare was an Englishman, Nelson 
was an Englishman, Dickens was an Englishman; but 
always, under the domination of the Englishman, there 
has survived this buried population of the Udes. Where 
they live no one knows: it is probably underground, 
and the sign-posts in Buckinghamshire are, as likely as 
not, the doormarks of the lairs from which they emerge 
on Saturdays and Sundays. How they live no one knows, 
but undoubtedly they must have some means of livelihood, 
since one sees them everywhere—in motor-cars, on race- 
courses, in the stalls and galleries of theatres, and on the 
front at Brighton. Some of them, it is possible, live 
above ground all the year round, but the majority of them, 
I fancy, live under ground during the greater part of 
the week and emerge into the air only during the week-ends. 
And the remarkable fact is that most of them possess 
motor-cars. On Saturday afternoons the roads of Bucking- 
hamshire are full of them. 

The only English writer of the past, so far as I have 
been able to discover, who realised the existence of this 
large subterranean population of Udes in the country, 
was Charles Dickens. If you read the novels of Dickens 
carefully you will notice that, crowded though they are 
with typical English men and women, they also contain 
an enormous population of totally un-English characters, 
such as you certainly see in England but are as strange 
to you as the most foreign foreigners. Quilp, I am sure, 
was a Ude; Mr. Squeers was a Ude; Tom Pinch, I think, 
was a rare and virtuous kind of Ude. The typical 
Englishman, as everybody knows, is a clean-limbed, clean- 
minded man, athletic, strong, silent, moderate, a hater of 
eccentricity, domestic, pleasantly compromising between 
the pleasantest of the virtues and the pleasantest of the 
vices. Dickens, however, saw that the country was 
populated by types very different from this, and, as a 
result, though he was extraordinarily reticent about his 
discovery, he has given us in his novels the best history 
of the Udes that has yet been written. 

It is time, I think, that statesmen recognised the 
existence of this secret population. Recent evidence 
points to the fact that the Udes are on the increase, and 
it is alleged that by some means or other they have even 
been able to effect an entrance into both Houses of 
Parliament. They have for some years past been honey- 
combing English society life like a secret society, and as a 








result many of the old English ideals have been gradually 
undermined. You will find traces of the activity of the 
Ude conspiracy in almost every department of English 
life. Take art, for instance. The typical Englishman 
always liked a picture to represent something like a little 
girl patting a St. Bernard dog on the head: the Ude 
prefers a picture to look like a street in which a gas-main 
has burst. And, in this matter, the Ude has for the 
moment triumphed. In literature the Ude has been equally 
busy, attempting to make us believe that the small boy 
who writes indecent words on a wall is a greater author 
than Wordsworth. If Sir William Joynson-Hicks were 
only a man of vision he would realise that it is not the 
Reds, but the Udes, who are at present the real enemies 
of English civilisation. Their policy, he should be warned, 
is peaceful permeation. You will find a Ude here among 
the mine-owners, and another Ude among the miners. 
You will find one Ude practising psycho-analysis, and 
another engaged in literary criticism. And the awful 
fact is that, while the English are resorting in greater 
and greater numbers to birth control, the Udes are 
increasing. Walk along Piccadilly and you will notice 
that every other person you meet is a Ude. They are 
at once an interesting and a dangerous people, of whom 
it behoves us to beware. I trust that some more competent 
pen than mine will undertake the task of writing their 
history, and that great preachers, like Dean Inge, instead 
of groaning over the shortcomings of their own countrymen, 
will devote some of their attention to the growing and 
intolerable menace of the Udes. Ws Be 


THE MARINE LABORATORY 
AT PLYMOUTH 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ESEARCH into the secrets of life in the sea is 
R conducted from two different motives, the 
economic and the scientific. The fishing industry 
provides mankind with one of its chief foods, and as the 
world-demand for food increases, it is natural to enquire 
whether the sources of food, the land and the sea, are being 
exploited as efficiently as possible. The art of getting food 
from the land is very much more advanced than the art 
of getting food from the sea for the geometrical reason 
that fish move in volumes of sea-water which possess 
three dimensions, whereas cattle move on land surfaces 
which have only two dimensions. The mathematician 
would say that the fish possesses one more degree of freedom 
than the cow, which makes the problem of the control of 
the movements of fish very much more difficult than that 
of cattle. Fishing corresponds to hunting, and hunting 
centuries ago gave way to cattle-rearing as the most 
efficient method of obtaining supplies of meat. When the 
sea has been parcelled out as has the land, we may have 
a colossal domestication of fish, the oceans being turned 
into fish-farms. Harvesting is only part of agriculture, 
but fishing is the whole of fishing, and the introduction of 
fish-culture and domestication is the mighty problem to 
which those interested in the fishing industry have to 
direct their attention. They must find out how to control 
the seedtime, growth and harvest of sea-life, instead of 
merely harvesting and leaving Nature to look after the 
seed-time and the growth. The modern fishing industry, 
for all its fine equipment, is primitive in its methods, 
which are directed entirely to the slaughter instead of the 
domestication of sea-life. 
The economics of fish-cultivation are fascinating, and 
everyone can see their implications. On the other hand, 


the scientist, or the marine zoologist, is not interested in 
B 
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the economics of the world’s food-problem, he is merely 
curious about what happens in the sea. Where do eels 
breed ? Why is the composition of human blood almost 
the same as that of sea-water? Does this mean that our 
primeval ancestors were fish? How does an amceba 
move? What is the effect of sunlight on fish ?—these are 
the kind of questions that fascinate the marine biologist. 
Incidentally, when he has answered these questions, it 
often happens that he has discovered the principle, a 
simple application of which will solve a problem that has 
been perplexing fishermen from time immemorial. 

The Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom 
erected its Laboratory at Plymouth with the object of 
fostering research on the practical problems of the fisherman 
and the scientific problems of the nature of marine life. 
The permanent scientific staff consists of the Director, six 
zoologists, two physiologists, and one Hydrographer. 
There is an aquarium supplied with water from the sea, 
in which all kinds of fish can be studied in captivity. If 
one says “ fish ” to the average man, who is not an amateur 
fisherman, he usually has a vision of a sauced object that 
follows soup; not many people have a lively grasp of 
the fact that fish are living animals, sometimes possessing 
attractive personalities, if one may use the word. If we 
could live in the sea, we should perhaps have many more 
pets than we have on land, such as the cat and dog. Some 
fish, such as the Merry sole, seem to possess great charm 
and affection. 

The preservation of specimen animals to be supplied to 
students in inland laboratories is an important branch of 
the Laboratory’s work. Odd consequences sometimes arise 
as the result of this traffic. For instance, a man in India 
wishing to graduate in biology at London University as an 
external student must be familiar with the fishes specified 
in the examination syllabus, which are naturally English. 
These are preserved and sent all the way to India, where 
he can dissect them in the comforts of hisown home. Some 
think that it would be better if he spent his time dissecting 
the native Indian fishes, but examination syllabuses have 
to be adhered to. 

Besides the research carried out by the permanent staff, 
there are rooms and tables which can be rented by biologists 
from England and abroad, who wish to make temporary 
use of the Laboratory’s facilities. There is a large variety 
of fresh animals to hand, and the permanent staff can always 
be consulted over difficulties in technique ; a little advice 
from them will often save an experimenter from wasting a 
month on finding out how to coax an ameeba into behaving 
in the right way. The visits of the temporary workers 
cause the laboratory to become a meeting-place for the 
exchange of biological ideas. The combination of per- 
manent and temporary workers is extremely happy; the 
first give solidity to the researches, while the second are a 
perpetual source of new ideas. Another happy feature of 
the Plymouth Laboratory is its beautiful position on the 
Hoe, overlooking Plymouth Sound. The view is one of 
the finest in England. Finally, all English people like 
Devonshire, so they are always happy when they arrive 
there. Owing to able administration and these amenities, 
there is a delightful atmosphere of co-operation and research 
in the laboratory. 

The kind of investigations carried out by the staff deal, 
for example, with the rearing of fish in captivity, and the 
study of their life-history. Their methods of feeding are 
studied with the object of devising the best kinds of artificial 
baits. Another valuable line of research investigates the 
destruction of immature fish by certain methods of fishing. 
Reliable estimates of the magnitude of this destruction are 
obtained, and suggestions are made on how to avoid it. 

The relation between the distribution, seasonal migration 


and abundance of fishes, and the physical conditions of 
the sea is also investigated. Some extremely interesting 
discoveries have recently been made on this subject. It 
has been shown that the abundance of mackerel during the 
summer is closely related to the amount of sunshine in 
the early spring. If there is much sunshine in March, the 
small vegetable organisms in the sea, which are called 
diatoms, grow very rapidly, using up all the phosphates 
to a depth of eighteen fathoms, which is as deep as the 
sunlight penetrates. When the phosphates are used up, 
the diatoms die, and the upper layers of the sea are denuded 
of vegetable organisms. Possibly the variation in mackerel 
catches is related to this phenomenon. The absence of the 
phosphates from the upper layers of the water persists for 
weeks, since there is very little up and down movement 
of the sea at a depth of eighteen fathoms. A long period 
of rough weather is needed to shake up to the top the 
deep water which contains the normal amount of phosphate, 

It has also been shown very recently that marine 
organisms flourish best in a certain strength of light. On 
a sunny day they go deeper until the light is of their favourite 
strength, while at night they come to the surface. These 
movements have been found to be astonishingly uniform, 

Another very interesting piece of research has been 
made on the number of vertebre on a herring. Several 
thousand specimens have been examined, and it has been 
shown that the number varies from fifty-three to fifty-eight. 
It is thought that herrings can be divided into two species 
according to the number of their vertebrae, and that one 
species matures more quickly than another. If this is 
true, efforts will be made to foster this species rather than 
the other. 

Research has been carried out on the feeding mechanisms 
of oysters and other mollusca. In general, these animals 
feed themselves by causing a current of sea-water to pass 
through their mouth or alimentary organs, where all the 
minute, almost invisible, little organisms floating in the 
current are filtered out and eaten. When more is known 
about the way oysters feed, it should be possible to cultivate 
them with much greater success. 

The sea-bottom is being investigated by means of an 
ingenious vacuum grab, invented by one of the Plymouth 
staff. This instrument enables specimens of the finest 
silt or mud to be obtained. The principle of the instrument 
is this: Suppose you have a metal cylinder full of air 
at ordinary atmospheric pressure, end closed at one end 
with a glass disc. If the cylinder is lowered to the sea- 
bottom and the glass is cracked, the mud and water rush 
into the cylinder until the pressure inside is equal to the 
high pressure outside. The finest silt is carried in by the 
water and a fair specimen of the sea-bottom is obtained. 
The older apparatus used to catch the coarse mud, but the 
fine mud drifted away. As the fine mud often contains 
very important small organisms, the value of the old method 
of sampling was much impaired. Other workers investigate 
the movements of the amceba, which are tiny specks of 
protoplasm. They are trying to find out what are the 
fundamental characteristics of the movements of almost 
the simplest kind of living thing. 

Such is the kind of work done at Plymouth. It is dis- 
tinguished by being both practical and scientific to 4 
notable degree. J. G. C 


Correspondence 


THE LIBERAL AND LABOUR PARTIES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Surely Commander Kenworthy’s publicly-stated reasons 
for leaving the Liberal Party and joining the Labour Party are 
unanswerable, so long as the Liberal Party remains undecided 
in the great issue that divides Conservatism and Labour and is 
divided in itself. So many Liberals, too, seem wilfully to confuse 
* Liberalism,” which is an eternal principle, expressing 
and up-to-date progress, and the “ Liberal Party.” There are 
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far more “ Liberals,”’ as a matter of fact, in the Labour Party 

than in the Liberal Party ; and there are even Liberals in the 

Conservative Party, to name one—Lord Henry Cavendish 

Bentinck. But while there are still a good many true Liberals 

in the Liberal Party, there are an immense number of Con- 

servatives there, some more Conservative by far than the 
average Tory. The result is seen from time to time by members, 
like Commander Kenworthy, going over to his fellow-progressives 
in the Labour Party, while others, like Sir Alfred Mond, join 
their fellow-reactionaries in the Conservative Party. And it is 
worthy of note that the man whom the Liberals asked to 
stand for them against Sir Alfred Mond, after his desertion 
from their party, has himself joined the Conservative Party 
at the same time that Commander Kenworthy has joined the 

Labour Party. The Liberal Party is evidently at present in 

a state of unstable equilibrium, and, like certain unstable 

chemical compounds, liable from time to time to break up 

into its component parts. Clearly, therefore, as long as it 
remains in its present state, true Liberals can do but little to 
serve the cause of progress while they remain in such a party. 

This, however, does not apply to the same extent to leaders, 

such, pre-eminently, as Lloyd George, who may be able to 

swing the party over to a state of progressive equilibrium. 

But there is at present a further difficulty, which arises out 
of this unstable state, and that is that the Liberal Party as a 
whole is undecided and consequently helpless in the great 
issue that divides Conservatism and Labour. Let us consider 
the position. No true Libera] can possibly desire a further 
continuance of the present disastrous, reactionary, Conservative 
Protectionist Government. Yet it can hope to provide no 
alternative itself to that Government within the near future, 
nor in any measurable time. There can be no alternative, 
e except the Labour Party. Yet the Liberal Party will not 
make any approach to the Labour Party. Rather than do so, 
apparently, it will calmly contemplate long vistas of con- 
tinuance of the present wretchedly incompetent Government, 
the while it wraps itself in dreams and shadows of the past, 
and in splendid isolation contemplates its former glories before 
there was any Labour Party ! 

And just so long as the Liberal Party continues in this state 
of placid isolation and self-satisfaction will it continue to shed 
its members to right and left, the while the average voter will 
pass it contemptuously by, making his choice by preference 
between the realities of Conservatism and Labour. Yet there 
is a possible future of real usefulness for a Liberal Party, as 
an independent party, that knows its own mind and under its 
true leader, Mr. Lloyd George, perhaps, contributes in close 
alliance with the other forces of progress ranged under the 
Labour banner, and yet independently of them, its own living 
thought and action. As the old Irish Nationalist Party 
supported the Liberal Party yet remained completely inde- 
pendent, or as the Liberal Unionist Party supported the 
Conservative Party, and for long kept its own independence, 
80 might a real, vitalising, independent Liberal Party make its 
own valuable contribution to the united armies of progress, 
and all the more valuable because of the long traditions of 
independence of thought and action that lie behind the Liberal 
Party. Surely this way alone lies salvation for the Liberal 
Party. And until the real Liberals are able together to form 
themselves into such an alliance with the Labour Party, having 
first divested themselves of the reactionaries that at present 
weigh down the Liberal Party, there is no course for such at 
the present most critical moment in the nation’s affairs but to 
join the Labour Party. Not Liberal unity, which is the merest 
chimera as things at present are, but progressive unity is what 
is now needed.— Yours, etc., 

Silkstone Vicarage, 

Barnsley, 
November Ist. 

(Mr. Graham’s statement of the position is surely hardly 
accurate. Whether Liberal-Labour co-operation is desirable is 
& debatable question, but that the main opposition to any 
such co-operation comes from the Labour and not from the 
Liberal side is a fact that is not open to doubt.—Ep. N.S.] 


Wa.rer B, Granam. 


“INDUSTRIAL MISMANAGEMENT” 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTESMAN. 

Sin,—Whether or not the gloomy prognostications of your 
City Editor with regard to the future prospects of British 
industrial stocks prove to be correct, it is hardly fair entirely. 
to ascribe this, as he does, to managerial incompetency. Many 


of those who are actively engaged in the affairs of industry, 
and who fully realise the shortcomings and faults of our present 
industrial system, are beginning to tire of the constantly re- 
iterated complaints from certain Labour leaders of inefficient 
management, and the need for drastic reorganisation. Alderman 
Davies is quite unjustified in his implication that the case of 
the Ebbw Vale Co. is typical of the way in which the majority 
of our big industrial undertakings are directed. 

The main factors which combine to produce the present 
gloomy outlook for British industry have been adequately 
summarised in the report of the Balfour Committee on Industry 
and Trade under the various headings of Disputes, Demarcation, 
etc. These can all ultimately be traced to one root cause, lack 
of co-operation between employers and employed, which for 
many years we have been told is the source of all our troubles, 
and which apparently is now to be replaced by the cry of 
“industrial mismanagement.” It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that in the large majority of cases, the inefficient 
and uneconomic working of industry will be found to arise from 
the intervention of Trade Union restrictions. The facts go 
to show that in the most successful industrial undertakings, 
both in this country and America, either no Trade Union labour 
is employed or any Trade Union there is exists only as a friendly 
society and does not attempt to exercise control over wages and 
conditions of working. 

Before placing the responsibility for the depression in our 
great industries on the shoulders of managers and boards of 
directors, it may be well to consider to what extent the fault 
lies with the policy and outlook of the leaders of many of the 
big Unions.—Yours, etc., G. W. ¢. 


[Much of what “ G. W. C.” says may be just, but in pointing out 
that the most successful undertakings are unhampered by 
Trade Union interference, and suggesting that they owe their 
success to that fact, he is surely confusing cause and effect. 
In all the instances we can call to mind they are thus unham- 
pered just because they are well managed and understand the 
importance of treating their workmen well. They are almost 
invariably found to concede something higher than the Trade 
Union standard of wages and conditions.—Ep. N.S.]} 


THE TIED COTTAGE 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 
Sir,—You are constrained to admit that your correspondent, 
** Ovium Custos,” makes out an unanswerable case for being 
allowed to retain a “tied” cottage for his cowman. May I 
solicit your verdict in my case? I am the owner of a small 
agricultural estate comprising about a dozen farms, several of 
which are remote from any town or village. In comparatively 
recent years, before the cost of building cottages became pro- 
hibitive, I and my father before me built six cottages on the 
more remote farms, in order to relieve the difficulty experienced 
by the farmers in obtaining labour. These cottages are let to 
the farmers, who pay a small additional rent by way of interest, 
giving a return of about 3 per cent. on the capital outlay. The 
farmers sub-let the cottages to the men in their permanent 
employment, horsekeepers, shepherds, etc., necessarily, under 
the law regulating agricultural wages, at a very low rent which 
cannot exceed 3s. per week. Now, it is quite certain that I 
as landlord am not enabled to “ exercise an undesirable degree 
of control over the lives and enterprises of humbler folk,”’ as 
you put it, nor, as it seems to me, do my farmer tenants exercise 
any such control. But they certainly do let the cottages only 
to men in their employment, and it was for this very purpose 
that the cottages were built. Is this arrangement really a 
“ disgrace,” and if it *‘ must go,” what is to take its place ? 
When the Utopia of the Labour Party or of Mr. Lloyd George 
arrives I shall have no further interest in the matter, and my 
tenants will be in the happy position of having the State as a 
landlord, and being controlled in all their affairs by an Agricul- 
tural Committee, but they will still, I presume, need horse- 
keepers and shepherds who will have to be housed, and if they 
are compelled to let the cottages to persons not in their employ- 
ment, what are they to do? ‘Your answer may be that my 
cottages fall within the class to which you refer, of those which 
must always remain “ tied” ; but if so, as mine is an entirely 
normal and ordinary case, I submit that the declamation that 
“ the tied cottage is a disgrace to the country and must go” is 
shown to be a piece of political clap-trap of the worst description. 
—Yours, etc., SQUIREEN. 


October 81st. 
R2 
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THE ARMY RAZOR CONTRACT 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I notice a correspondent in last week’s NEw STATESMAN 
gives a table showing the average life of the blades that he has 
used. It seems to me he must have been unfortunate with his 
experiments. I use Watts blades (British made) in my Gillette 
razor, and I find that I have used four blades since March 27th 
and that the average life of each blade is forty-seven days. 
To obtain this result I use a Spiro automatic stropper.—Yours, 
etc., E. W. 

[“* E. W.” must, we think, be the fortunate possessor of an 
extremely soft beard. We have heard. of twenty and thirty 
days, but never of forty-seven !—Eb. N.S.] 





To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—All your correspondents on the above subject seem to be 
unaware that safety razor blades can be kept sharp by stropping. 
When the Gillette razor was introduced no provision was made 
for stropping, a defect which was soon removed by the appearance 
of the auto-strop. The effect was apparently such a decline in 
the sale of blades, that so far as my experience goes, blades of 
inferior quality were provided which would not stand stropping, 
at least by amateurs. Even this trouble, however, has now been 
overcome by the introduction of a foolproof strop, price 5s. 6d., 
which may interest your correspondent J. P. Blake, though not, 
I imagine, Mr. Ramsden. It is known, I believe, as the “ Monkey 
Strop,” and consists essentially of two rubber rollers which are 
turned in opposite directions by a handle, the blade being in- 
serted between them. The rollers are covered with rouge 
which has a polishing action on the edge of the blade.—Yours 
etc., C. T. Apam. 

Research Laboratory, 

Musselburgh. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—No soldier ever used the open razor with which he was 
issued. It was kept exclusively for kit inspections. Now that 
safety razors are to be issued the old soldier will continue to 
use his own privately bought open razor, and the young soldier 
will continue to use a safety razor with whatever blades he 
has previously fancied, unless he has fancied the now official 
make, when he will change to an unofficial make. Anyone who 
knows soldiers should know this. It is presumably better for 
business, therefore, not to have the contract.—Yours, etc., 

Vieux Rasorr. 


MODERN MUSIC 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In his interesting criticism of the methods of Messrs. 
Chappell and Co. at the Queen’s Hall, Mr. Turner seems to have 
overlooked one of the main reasons for the present decadence 
of these famous concerts, and of English music generally. I 
would lay at least half the blame for our present evils on the 
heads of our musical critics. As your contributor points out, 
‘there are only two classes (in music)—the intelligentsia and 
the masses,” but these classes are not drastically sundered by 
an interval of caste or social prejudices ; the intelligentsia can 
be, and is in fact, recruited from the masses. If this process 
of recruitment could be stimulated, London might well attain, 
even surpass, the achievements of Paris, where there are some 
six large orchestras and two permanent opera-houses. As 
Mr. Turner remarks, ‘* Mozart or Bach or Beethoven taken out 
of season will turn us wearily away,” and there must be novelty 
if concert-halls are to be filled. But most British critics make 
a point of “ crabbing” all musical novelties whether of British 
or foreign origin. 

Modern music “gets at” the nerves—as much modern 
literature and painting derive from and titillate the subcon- 
scious—and one is forced to believe that our musical critics, 
from insensibility or pudency, resent or fail to assimilate 
this impact. To them a pretty tune or an elaborate contra- 
puntal structure are the only desiderata in music. Frottements 
of the timbres of the various instruments, rhythmic innovations , 
the piquancy of muted brass, the excitements of dissonance— 
these mean nothing to our critics, or revolt them. The intelli- 
gentsia—despite their alleged wit—let themselves be spoon-fed 
by pedagogues petrified in adoration of their three British 
gods, Bach, Mozart and Sullivan, of fugues and pretty tunes. 
Their idea of “* novelty” is the exhumation of some such old 


master as Monteverdi. Many of the public would, I believe, 
appreciate modern music were it not that these blind guides 
persistently lead them away from the living waters of new 
musica] emotions, and insist that they should worship at antique 
shrines. Bored and perplexed, the “ masses” turn to jazz, 
which, at least, is “ alive”—and who can blame them ?— 
Yours, etc., A. S. GrLBerr, 
Paris. 


Miscellany 


OF EGOISM 


OT long ago I found myself standing in the small 
hall of The Bull, at Cambridge. Twenty year 


had passed since I had walked to the Senate House 
to take my degree, twenty years had intervened since my 
feet, with the light step of youth, had gone in and out of 
the heavy gateway of what Matthew Arnold once described 
as “ a collegiate-looking building opposite.”” My companion 
had left me and I awaited his return in a strange mood 
of suppressed excitement. 

There it all was before my eyes exactly as it had been, 
and here was I actually standing in the doorway of the 
ancient hostel that had been known to my father, to my 
grandfather, to John Milton, and to God only knew how 
many men of the old time before them. Presently I 
could contain myself no longer and noticing a porter 
quite near me I addressed him in the following manner; 
“It is twenty years since I was last here.” The porter 
was an old man who had about him that look of decrepit 
agility which one often observes in servants who make 
a living out of lifting, hauling, and rolling about on their 
brass-tipped corners, the heavy travelling trunks of 
rich men. He had a bald head and a demeanour of gossipy 
obsequious impertinence. Yet as I ventured my too 
innocent remark I never for a moment suspected that 
it was this antiquated “ boots” and no other who was 
destined “* to put me wise ” in a way I should never forget. 
No sooner had I spoken, however, than I observed a peculiar 
expression pass over his features, an expression of deferential 
ennui, an expression that, before he had uttered a word, 
made me recognise him philosophically as my master. 
When he did open his lips it was to tell me that the day 
before a gentleman had come in who had not been back 
for twenty-seven years, and the day before that another 
who had not been back for thirty-five years, and before 
that someone who had recognised him, the porter, who 
had not been back for forty-nine years. ‘‘ Gentlemen 
are always coming back, Sir, we get them all the 
time, Sir, every week, every day, they are coming back, 
Sir.” 

He had said enough. I knew at once that I had been 
caught nursing that childish illusion which tricks us into 
fancying that the experiences of our own personal life 
can be of any real interest to our fellow-men. It is of 
course a most absurd notion. And yet how many of us 
still stumble into this man-trap, supposing in our pro- 
vincialism that it is an easy matter to solicit the attention 
of strangers to the incidents of our life dramas, when in 
reality the only chance we have of catching the ear of 
the porters of this world is by recognising them first and 
so, little by little, to entrammel their egoism that, like 
billy-goats with white collars round their necks, they 
may feel it no hardship to be conducted down the road 
of our own romantic wayfaring ! 

But although I was careful not to give myself away 
again that afternoon I did, I confess it, experience the 
most singular emotions. There was Corpus before my 
very eyes with the elm trees of “ Cats” standing on this 
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side of the street just as I remembered them in the little 
engraving which used to hang over the chimney-piece, 
half obscured by paper spills, in the dining-room of Monta- 
cute Vicarage—in that little engraving in a black frame 
so often examined by me during the suspended interval 
of time between the ringing of the bell for prayers and the 
sound of the study door opening. And as I looked at the 
legendary familiar prospect a hundred memories invaded 
my mind like shadowy birds settling to roost, one after 
the other, in an ivy tod on an old wall. 

Once more as a freshman I stood on Queen’s bridge by 
the side of my father and heard him say, “‘I have much 
to be thankful for, to be alive still when so many have 
died,” words which I must have unconsciously treasured 
for the reason that I now cannot dissociate that portion 
of the river which flows past the college of Erasmus from 
them, though at the time, I am convinced, they could 
have seemed of little moment, so eager was I for life, and 
so inhospitable must I have been to any lesson upon the 
transitory nature of existence. It is, however, a “ littlego ” 
that we all have to pass sooner or later. “ Why do you 
sit so sad and silent ? ” asked his pretty lady of my brother 
only yesterday. “ Because,” replied Theodore with a 
face as grave as that of the blue bull of Wool, “ because 
I grow old and must die.” 

How happy it were if one could, when one had a mind 
to do it, put a finger against the long ticking minute-hand 
of Time! I should like to live it all over again. I would 
gladly once more suffer the blighting sense of humiliation 
I felt one autumn afternoon as I came out of the Union 
in a Norfolk jacket fresh as dry heather and was accosted 
by a supercilious youth at the gate who asked me if I 
would be kind enough to tell him what horse had won 
the ——, naming a famous race. Never to this day have 
I forgotten the look of disdain, the look of urbane, com- 
miserating impatience that flickered across his face as 
he turned away, leaving me to pursue my direction past 
Trinity, a “‘ Corpus blood ”—a blood, who was no blood ! 
But they were lovely days and it was wonderful to come 
up from the cow-trodden, rain-soaked woods and meadows 
of Somerset to the cobbled quadrangles of the University, 
to exchange the decorous winter tea-table at home with 
the heavy dining-room curtains fast drawn, and toast 
and eggs and old-fashioned scones, for wild nights in the 
Old Court with Christopher Donaldson drinking draughts 
of neat whisky and daring the devil to snatch us to hell. 
By the end of my first term I had met Louis Wilkinson, 
that uninhibited gentleman from Suffolk whose emancipated 
spirit has done so much to free my mind of cant. I went 
to take tea with him in his rooms at Johns on the other 
side of the river. Ralph Straus was there and I spoke 
so freely, so extravagantly, so blasphemously that Louis 
Wilkinson, I remember, got up and “ sported his oak ” 
lest some mean eavesdropper should cause him to be cast 
out of Cambridge. But from that first afternoon we were 
always together, walking, and talking and jesting, intoxi- 
caved with life! It was Louis Wilkinson who introduced 
me to J. C. Squire. I remember the shock-headed knave 
of hearts. He used to sleep all the day and was 
only to be met with when the sun was going down; 
shuffling about the cloisters in slippers and peering out 
at you like an owl from a holly bush all bemused with 
speculations. In those days he used to feed on knowledge 
as an ant bear feeds upon ants at midnight, but this was 
long before he became converted and believed that G. K. 
Chesterton was a great man. Louis Wilkinson remained 
always unintimidated by the prevailing prejudices of his 
age. From the moment he was taken from his mother’s 
lap he confronted the world with unabashed aplomb. 
Like a true philosopher he has always been prepared to 
discuss anything at any time. And in those days it seemed 





that we could not bear to be separated and indeed to this 
hour my spirits are never more “frolic” than in his 
company. 

When I had left The Bull and entered into Corpus, 
even as far as the Old Court, renovated now to look like 
a picturesque Devonshire almshouse with the ivy that 
my grandfather planted removed, and with a pretty 
tablet set up to the memory of Kit Marlowe, how I was 
haunted by the figures of the past! It seemed incredible 
that in the space of twenty years death could have con- 
ducted the stooping forms of so many lusty Dons out of 
the college gates. Old Fanshaw! he was never one to 
foster false upward-bounding skylark ideals. There was 
an honest man if ever there was one! With his grey hat 
and well-balanced belly how he would move towards his 
rooms in the corner of the New Court sublimely unmindful 
of the daisies shining in the grass at his side! And how 
kindly the old man was, and how he could laugh, and 
what sound reins he had for absorbing old port from the 
cellarage! Many a time have I stood to watch him, 
speechless with admiration at the spectacle, get up into 
the old horse-drawn tram, a moving monument of jocund 
dignity, as he came back from Shelford. Shelford! Who 
now wanders down those paths where “ Fanny” once 
walked, black skull cap on head, and to what alien fields 
has sweet cousin Amy been driven, fields far removed 
from the pleasaunce of her childish memories, the security 
of which, and the Maytime beauty of which, even proximity 
to the railway could never destroy ? 

And the old master of Corpus, that relic of a great 
century, grown pathetically feeble—I have often felt proud 
to think that I entered the College when he still reigned at 
the Lodge. I used to look at his refined, ecclesiastical, 
academic face as he tottered into chapel, like a very ancient 
sheep that was being preserved for superstitious reasons 
by a set of vigorous priests, and feel upon my brow the 
breath of ninety forgotten summers, of ninety forgotten 
winters. Once or twice the old man took a part ia the 
service, his quavering voice, treble as the voice of a cen- 
tenarian cottage woman, pronouncing the word “ humble ” 
without its aspirate as though in the old times out of 
which he came the God of the evangelical party had been 
a God to be feared indeed! With what a different glance 
I regarded the Reverend ——, a pinched, fanatical, would-be 
saint of the Anglican persuasion, with the narrow, limited 
vision of a Bishop’s chaplain, who once pursued me out 
of chapel, exasperated past endurance by my ill-behaviour 
as I shuffled off in my spotless white surplice toward my 
own godless rooms in the Old Court. 

But about the Dean there was no nonsense. I can still 
see the look in his left eye slanting sideways upon me, 
as I knelt at the side of Alf Wood scribbling bawdry in 
my hymn book, a look entirely devoid of any petty spite, 
but firm, confident, circumspect as the look in the eye 
of a powerful squat toad, well versed in the statecraft of 
its kind, who watches with unclosed lid a tough-skinned 
devil’s coach-horse crawling about under a dock leaf just 
out of reach of its tongue. 

Many were the honoured figures to whom in my uncouth 
ignorance I failed to do homage. Mr. Charles Moule, 
there was a true scholar, a scholar with the countenance 
of an English gentleman and the delicate, self-effacing 
spirit of a child of God. And the Rev. Charles Archibald 
Edmund Pollock, the most lovable of them all, he who, 
under a signed portrait of Robert Browning, used to 
instruct me in the difficult art of solving algebraica] problems 
and who had, and still has, I ween, a heaven-sent congenital 
incapacity for treating life with the rude rigour it requires. 
Willingly enough, if it were possible, would I put myself 
once more under the direction of these men. They belonged 
to the old Corpus, to Corpus before it grew grand, before 
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it became associated with the High Church party and 
celebrated Mass at dawn with fashionable applause. 

I have often regretted that I made such an ill use of 
my three years’ residence. I spent far too much of my time 
hanging about tavern doors and that’s the truth! What 
demon persuaded me to go carolling drunken ditties night 
after night? Could not I have done otherwise than 
accost the constellated hieroglyphs in the sky with cat- 
calls each Sunday evening? With such immemorial turf 
under my shoes, turf shining bright in the moonlight, 
and with such historical stones all about me, how came 
it that I could play the noisy bantam at this rate? 
Seldom, too seldom, during those insubordinate terms did 
I ever attain to that fortunate state of consciousness 
when a mortal soul, winged with the fluttering, poised 
wings of a kestrel hawk, surveys life with the inspired 
vision of genius. Balked of academic distinction by 
ignorance and indolence, I must needs resort to the pre- 
rogative of a plough-boy and endeavour to indent my 
identity by means of the letters of my name cut rudely 
into the fine old oak which surrounded the fireplace of 
my rooms. 

“Now that you have got your degrees what do you 
intend to do with them ?” remarked the present Master of 
Corpus as he led two of us toward the Senate House. 
Like sturdy hedge-rogues whose ears have been cropped, 
walking by the side of a duck-pond constable, we answered 
not a word. We had no conjectures to offer as to our 
future. But the query stuck to my memory for many 
years after, for I very soon came to discover that it was 
by no means an easy thing in this world to come honestly 
by a good pair of breeches; though the manner by which 
we achieve the difficult feat when once it has been 
achieved, furnishes a subject of unflagging interest to each 
mother’s son of us, as I had an opportunity of observing 
many years later when I discovered my friend Doctor 
Watson, himself a millionaire, listening with timid docility 
to a Detroit citizen explaining to him in detail what a 
“nice little business he had built up.” ‘“‘And how many 
patients have you on your file, Doc?” I heard him ask 
before settling down to resume his story, an interpolated 
interrogation recognised by everybody in the small com- 
partment as requiring no answer, merely being interjected 
by the stranger as a preliminary to a prolongation of his 
favourite topic. So, I thought, as I stood by a washstand 
in that swaying Chicago express, even this loquacious 
storekeeper is conversant with the elementary principle 
of life which teaches us, in human intercourse, to go 
“‘a-fishing”’ for each other’s egos as though they were 
little white minnows flashing about in dark, deep, cloudy 
waters. LLEWELYN Powys. 


Art 
CHILE 


R. GUEVARA, who is holding an exhibition at the 
M Leicester Galleries, is the most interesting and 
disconcerting of our younger painters. Instead of 

being contented with a static excellence of a particular kind, 
which it is well within his power to achieve, he is incorrigibly 
adventurous. Some years ago he was painting admirable 
scenes in a fresco-like manner of sports-fields, swimming- 
baths, cafés and public-houses, which suggested excited 
comparison, among modern masters, with the early Dégas 
and Matisse. But considered reflection showed that such a 


comparison was simply the natura] attempt of one’s mind, 
on being confronted with something really new, to make the 
shock of surprise less formidable by grasping at any resem- 
blance to something to which it was already accustomed. 
In the end it became clear that these early Guevaras, except 


ee 


for vague suggestions owing to a similarity of technique, 
were extremely original works. Along with the charm of 
the picture itself, there went at the same time a curious 
criticism of the scene it represented ; yet this criticism was 
not conveyed in draftsmanship or grouping—in pictorial 
incident—but through the quality of the painting and the 
colour itself. A statement and a commentary on life as 
clear as a written sentence was made through the medium 
of paint alone, but without any of the adventitious literary 
aid of pre-Raphaelitism or genre. 

There was a phase of accomplishment which would have 
been sufficient for most painters, but Mr. Guevara, being 
enchanted by that search for the absolute which is La Belle 
Dame sans Merci for all true artists, adopted a new manner, 
For those great unfortunates whose aim is pure expression, 
their medium, the choice of which is at the beginning 
accidental, is always an embarrassment. Mr. Matthew Smith 
in painting and Mr. Epstein in sculpture are the only 
two examples in this country, it may be parenthetically 
remarked, whose medium and expression go completely 
hand-in-hand. Others either attain a kind of transposition, 
and convey by their particular art an emotion which would 
more naturally be conveyed by another; or bring their art, 
as a self-sufficient manifestation in itself, to its highest 
point of presentation. In the latter case, where the accom- 
plishment may be considerable technically, the chances 
are that it will have been gained at the expense of expression. 
The statement is perfect, but nothing is said. Mr. Guevara, 
having attained admirable literary effects by means of 
painting, paradoxically enough betook himself to portraiture, 
for which the basis is verisimilitude to nature, in order to 
paint “ pure” pictures. But here his brush ran away with 
him in another direction. On a basis of reality, or truth to 
nature, supplied by the sitter, he built so glittering an edifice 
of colour and design that the result became as perfect and as 
barren as a piece of cubism. Whatever comparison was 
possible was with Brock or Cinquevalli. The fireworks and 
the juggling were superb, but the expression—along with 
the sitter—had disappeared. It must be remembered, 
however, that if Mr. Guevara had not had the real stuff of 
an artist in him, he might have been contented to repeat 
himself in either of these two phases and have been sure 
of an ultimate reward in a country where merit in art, as 
in the Civil Service, depends mainly on doing the same 
thing long enough, and where honours accompany super- 
annuation. 

After three years’ absence from English exhibitions he has 
now returned from the South American wilderness with 
what is up to the present his most satisfactory showing. 
Without falling into the mannered exoticism of Gauguin, 
without allowing the natural brilliance of the Chilian land- 
scape to dazzle his sense of control and lure him either toa 
Wild West romanticism or an unregulated blaze of colour for 
its own sake, he has combined faithfulness of representation 
with technical restraint. Imagination has bowed to truth 
to nature, and expression has wedded interpretation. In 
such pictures as “‘ The Man without a Head ” and “ Juana 
Gonzalez in the Part of Madame X ” there are still hints 
of a dangerous fantasy, overbrimming the actual subject, 
and Van Gogh has painted better sunflowers. But between 
the self-portraits, the “ Interior,” and above all the sump- 
tuous but lucid landscapes of virgin forest and tropical 
river, preference becomes merely a matter of personal 
caprice. After seeing so many exhibitions filled with 4 
dead level of exercises on approved themes, and French 
essays, it is a pleasure to find work as independent and 
adventurous as Mr. Guevara’s. (His neighbour at the same 
gallery, Mr. Wadsworth, is worthy of more than a pendant 
paragraph, and is reserved for future consideration.) 

T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. R. W. CHAPMAN’S edition of Jane Austen’s 
M novels (six volumes, Clarendon Press) is now 
obtainable at the price of 5s. per volume, which 

js an extraordinarily good bargain. The notes are learned, 
the text is scholarly, the illustrations just what they 
should be—old topographical prints and fashion plates. 
This is the edition for all who love to nestle down into 
Jane Austen’s world and to examine every detail and 
weigh every fact in it with attentive precautions and 
childish delight. ‘‘ Our Jane” is, of course, an artist so 
supreme within her narrow range that it seems a little 
priggish even to mention the fact that she has limitations. 
It may be said that the point of her as a writer is to 
make such categories as “ great ” or “‘ profound ” seem (for 
the time) unnecessary. It is also largely thanks to those 
limitations of hers that she owes her peculiar place in 
our lives. She is also a care-destroyer, a soother in absence, 
arefuge. There are no other novels at once so cosy and so 
sensible as hers, and to revel in “ the day of small things ” 
without the slightest misgiving that one is surrendering to 
a petty sense of proportion (are you always free from that 
misgiving while reading Proust ? No, no) is the rarest treat. 

* * * 

Transition, by Edwin Muir (Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d.), 
contains essays upon James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 
Virginia Woolf, Stephen Hudson, Aldous Huxley, Lytton 
Strachey, T. S. Eliot, Edith Sitwell, Robert Graves, and 
three short articles, “‘ Contemporary Fiction,” ‘* Contem- 
porary Poetry ” and “ The Zeit Geist.”” Mr. Muir’s criticism 
is thoughtful and acute. His essays start one off thinking 
about contemporary authors, though they are not likely to 
provide us with final opinions. We do not think enough 
about contemporary art ; we praise it too much, we abuse it 
too much, we think about it too little—can’t be bothered, 
that’s what it comes to. Mr. Muir’s essays will help to 
remedy this serious defect in our attention. I found 
many contestable judgments and generalisations in them, 
but, having read them, I shall return to the authors he 
discusses with increased curiosity and a greater desire to 


understand. 
a * ok 


Mr. Muir evidently considers Mr. James Joyce the 
most important of them: “ Ulysses showed the direction 
in which literature for ten years had been moving; it 
showed also the direction, or rather, some of the directions, 
in which—who knows for how long ?—it will move.” 
By “ literature” Mr. Muir means perhaps a dozen or two 
dozen recent books, of which only half-a-dozen have any 
merit at all. It is well to remember this fact, though it 
does not follow, of course, that such works may not, 
nevertheless, be the leading growth-shoot on the tree of 
contemporary literature. But, even should that be so, 
I should have rather ascribed the importance of Ulysses 
to its being a terminal product of a tendency and not a 
finger-post. It is not possible to carry the inner mono- 
logue farther than in the case of Ulysses, or to get closer 
to the texture of consciousness than Mr. Joyce has 
attempted to do. I hazard the prophecy that Ulysses 
will only breed imitators, themselves as barren as mules. 
Those imitators will sicken us with what they borrow, 
for a writer’s followers are often responsible for the 
reaction against him. For example, I already seem to 
desery an inclination to depreciate the work of Lytton 
Strachey as a biographer; his imitators have already 
cheapened his manner. It is unjust that their sincerest 
flattery should have this effect, but, in nine cases out of 
ten, a literary disciple murders his master’s reputation. 

* > * 
_ Mr. Muir will compare Ulysses to Rabelais ; he describes 
it as an “ emancipating comic vision of the entire modern 


world,” and he goes on to say: “One feels again and 
again in Ulysses that the uproariousness of the farce, the 
recklessness of the blasphemy, is wildest where the 
suffering of the artist has been most intense.” (Mr. Muir 
believes that all good art is cathartic.) Let us see how 
much truth there is in this comparison. Ulysses, though 
it is the most obscene book yet written, is far from being 
pornographic in intention. It is not lascivious, indeed 
it is almost dismally the reverse. The author has in 
common with Rabelais a gust for words and a prodigious 
command over them; a love of verbal analogies and 
assonances which almost amounts, in his case, to a peculiar 
mental aberration called Echo-lalia. He will yield himself 
up to a torrent of jingles, puns and alliterations, which here 
and there flash into wit or form a brilliant collocation of 
vocables, but more often only make an echoing rumble 
not addressed to the intelligence; he flings about a lot 
of dirty words and crashing learned ones. After we have 
noted these facts and that the author of The Estimable Life 
of the Great Gargantua and the author of Ulysses are both 
born parodists, the former of general ideals, the latter of 
literary methods, we have come to an end of all they 
have in common. In spirit, indeed, two writers could 
not be wider apart. 
* * 

Though superficially the most fantastical of men, 
Rabelais was as sensible and formidably solid as it is 
possible for a human being to be; indeed, beside him 
even the downright Montaigne almost appears as a 
coquettish, cat-and-mouse writer. Behind his excellent 
story-telling and buffoonery lies the philosophy of common 
sense and a gay stoicism. The background, on the other 
hand, of the verbal torrents in Ulysses is a haunted gloom 
and morose delectation in dirt. The central spiritual 
characteristic of Rabelais is fearlessness. He has no more 
fear of the body, its functions and secretions, than a doctor. 
The exhilaration he imparts is often due to the laughing 
indifference with which he handles what others shrink 
from touching; amusement at, not horror of, the body 
is the infection we catch from his pages. He says he 
wrote his book to cure sick people with laughter—the 
imaginations of many are sick and queasy. Ulysses strikes 
me as it struck Mr. Muir, as a product of suffering, “ of an 
almost insupportable feeling of oppression,” but I cannot 
understand his attributing such an origin to the work 
of Rabelais. Yet he does! He does not see how utterly 
different the two books are in spirit, and I can only con- 
clude that he has been blinded by that “ cathartic theory 
of art” which explains many but far from all creations. 

* * - 


Mr. Joyce’s The Portrait of a Young Man as Artist, one 
of the most remarkable and best written of modern novels, 
enables the reader to measure the depth to which a 
superstitious horror of the body and sex had been branded 
upon the mind of the author of Ulysses in his youth, and 
that novel explains why passages in Ulysses, which appear 
pointlessly nauseous or exaggeratedly horrible, came to 
be written: to the author they represented, no doubt, 
most difficult spiritual victories over private inhibitions. 
Only to a few in the same predicament can they therefore 
seem important. To others Ulysses must seem as a whole, 
apart from the biting precision of its phrases and the 
occasional flash of dominating beauty or sardonic laughter, 
things all can enjoy, the work of an enslaved as opposed to 
a fearless mind. 

* * - 

I hear Ireland is going to start an Academy of Letters. 
Well, the only point of starting a new Academy is to avoid 
the faults of the old ones. They must elect James Joyce ; 
he is a real writer. The future and dignity of such an 
institution is at stake. If they do not, the Irish Academy 
in twenty years will become a collection of old Struldbrugs 
and young copyists and the butt of every writer of promise 
in Ireland. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Georgian Stories, 1926. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Harmer John. By Huon Waurote. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Crewe Train. By Rose Macautay. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Paname. By Sistey Huppieston. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
The Ruin. By Epwarp Sackvitte West. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Panther. By Geratp Buuietr. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Blindness. By Henry Green. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

For Sons of Gentlemen. By “Kerr Suaw.” Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Show Boat. By Epona Ferner. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


There is no word which gives more trouble than “ senti- 
mental.” It is one of the crude words, one of the coarse, broad- 
thumbed words, that smear instead of defining ; it has no nice 
edges, no precisions; it may imply almost anything, from 
indulgent sympathy to harsh contempt ; and yet one must use 
it. In Georgian Stories there is—O wonderful !—a sentimental 
story by Mr. Somerset Maugham. Its heroine is a middle-aged 
lady of ravishing but ravaged beauty. She has been a wanton; 
her birth, her beauty and her immorality have become a legend 
(but this is true of almost all middle-aged ladies 1n fiction, except 
those whose spinsterhood is made a matter of derision—or of 
sentiment). Though an errant and peccant lover, she is a 
faithful friend ; at long last she becomes a faithful wife; she 
marries a nice boy, but she is twice his age, or nearly, and, when 
his affections leave her, she is ready for sacrifice. I give these 
details, not that they are important in themselves—indeed, this 
is beyond comparison the worst story I have ever read of Mr. 
Maugham’s, bad with a badness I should have thought beyond 
his scope, so bad that perhaps it was written merely as an 
exercise in leg-pulling—I give these details, I say, not that they 
are important in themselves, but because they define the 
sentimental. ‘‘One must,” says this lady, ‘ behave like a 
gentleman.” It is sentimental for a lady to talk about behaving 
like a gentleman. The stiff lip, the dry eye, the cold shoulder, 
the business of brave badness and honest whoredom, are the very 
apparatus of sentimentality. So understood, the category 
widens as the definition is tightened up. A word may gain in 
size by losing in looseness. Sentimentality becomes one with 
that esthetic dishonesty, that lack of fundamental and 
scrupulous fidelity to truth, which in its turn is synonymous 
with bad art. I use the word “ dishonesty,” of course, only in 
its Pickwickian or Platonic sense. When a man writes badly— 
and let me admit it is shockingly unfair to Mr. Maugham, who 
almost always writes so coldly and so admirably, that one little 
slip of his should furnish the text for this sermon—when Mr. 
Maugham or anybody else writes badly, he does not mean to 
cheat or to deceive. Let us leave Mr. Maugham, whose lack of 
sentimentality in general is one of his finest virtues, and turn to 
such portentous names as Mrs. Florence Barclay and Mrs. 
Henry Wood. Mrs. Barclay was sentimental—a deep falsity 
to fact, to the fact of emotional and spiritual experience, made 
her popular. But I should not call Mrs. Henry Wood senti- 
mental. She was false to fact, of course ; but only to external 
fact. Her histrionics and rodomontades were part of a con- 
vention deliberately embraced, they were true to that con- 
vention, they clashed with nothing, they misrepresented nothing, 
they did not make you feel a-sweat with shame. Mrs. Henry 
Wood was a good writer : East Lynne I consider one of the very 
best books of its extraordinary kind. 

There are a lot of delightful things in Georgian Stories : Mr. 
Mackail at his most amusing, Mr. O’Flaherty rich and powerful 
as ever, Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Bullett, Mr. Aldous Huxley. For 
the opposite, the rare and exquisite opposite, of sentimentality, 
consult Mr. Gerhardi’s sketch : the Tyrol, the little modiste who 
loves the man who beats the big drum—how soppy the material 
might prove if the touch were not so astringent! But the 
telling’s everything in a tale. Mr. Coppard, naturally so fresh 
and poetic, is perhaps writing just the least little bit more 
copiously than his flow of imagination warrants. Not that 
copiousness can ever be a defect in itself; but there is such a 
thing as the hardening of a method into a trick. Mr. Coppard’s 
story here, The Higgler, ought to be moving; the theme is 
moving ; the writing has touches of that rich, careless rightness 
which only poets know—* the sunlight whose dazzle gilded her 
own triumphant bloom ”—and yet one remains unmoved at the 
end. The freshness is there in the details ; it is the characters 
whose characteristics are almost mechanically reiterated. The 
following lovely absurdity is true essence-of-Coppard : 





— 


The gander began to comb its white breast with its beak. Its 
three-toed feet were a most tender pink, shaped like wide 
diamonds, and at each of the three forward points there was a toe 
like a small blanched nut. It lifted one foot, folding the webs, 
and hid it under its wing and sank into a resigned meditation on 
one leg. It had a blue eye that was meek—it had two, but you 
could only see one at a time—a meek blue eye, set in a pink rim 
that gave it a dissolute air, and its beak had raw red nostrils as if 
it suffered from the damp. Altogether a beautiful bird. 


The question of sentimentality remains when we turn to Mr, 
Hugh Walpole and Harmer John. A good man, a simple man, 
a man who believes that other people can be made good by being 
shown goodness: what easier to sentimentalise ? The story of 
such a man, you would think, is bound to be propaganda, and 
rather offensive propaganda at that. From the good to the 
goody-goody is so easy a step. But over all these difficulties 
Mr. Walpole triumphs by a vigorous realism. He understands 
goodness because he understands wickedness. He wastes no 
time in throwing bouquets at his hero; at such heroes nobody 
throws anything but stones. There is a necessary irony in the 
picture, and it is not in the least incompatible with tenderness, 
Hjalmar Johanson was a saint: that was his trouble. He came 
to Polchester (which called him Harmer John); and that was 
its. He was toadied by the ne’er-do-wells, welcomed by 
the friendly, suspected by the suspicious, and hounded to death 
by those whom he tried to help. Also, after his death, his 
virtues were recognised and inflated to a myth. So wags the 
world away, and the moral is . . . . well, the moral is the fact : 
there never is any other moral to anything. But Mr. Walpole 
succeeds admirably in giving the old story a new setting, in 
keeping all his people alive and alert through nearly five hundred 
pages, in delineating without applauding or condemning. His 
descriptions are personal and vivid: 


The bright blue air fell as though through the opening of a vast 
encircling well. The sky was brilliant overhead, but the sunlight 
shadowed and thickened as it fell. 


Altogether, one of Mr. Walpole’s best books—and as little sen- 
timental as The Dark Forest. 

Miss Rose Macaulay, perhaps, mocks just a little too persis- 
tently. In Crewe Train, however, she is on holiday ; she takes 
the world she knows so well, the self-conscious, amiable, high- 
brow, would-be low-brow world of publishers and concert-goers 
and week-end cottages and dinner parties and _ intellectual 
sympathies and scandal-mongering, and she has her laugh at it. 
The best of that is that she allows—she compels—the rest of us 
to laugh with her. The fun is (as we say in Fleet Street) fast, 
furious and free. It has, I believe, been complained that 
Denham, the sulky child of nature introduced as a foil, is a half- 
wit. Of course she is a half-wit; she is introduced as a foil 
to the wits. She is, in both senses of the word, impossible ; she 
is, and we are, the richer for it. Against that blank incom- 
prehension her nice, clever-foolish husband and her mischief- 
making aunt and the whole horde of word-chasers appear the 
more vividly absurd. Miss Macaulay has never been funnier, 
jollier or more successful. She has been deeper; but then, as 
I say, she is here on holiday. 

Mr. Paname is a holiday-book too. Mr. Huddleston knows 
his France, but has taken French leave of it. He prefers fairy- 
land, and who shall blame him? I have read many novels about 
Montmartre and Montparnasse; few, if any, of those novels 
can have been by people who knew their Montmartre and 
Montparnasse like Mr. Huddleston; yet he alone has succeeded 
in giving to those quarters the grace of an inaccessible remote- 
ness. All the characters are grotesques, but they are all pleasant 
grotesques. We begin with a statue which appears to come to 
life, and we end with “ j'aime mieux ma mie ... . ” And there 
is never a false note of realism throughout, no, not even when 
we meet the Intelligentsia headed by F. Medwin Fall. This is 
a very pleasant book ; it gives us Bohemia without the heart 
ache. 

Mr. Sackville West travels further than Bohemia. His 
publishers say that his novel is a sort of “* psychological Castle of 
Otranto” ; but the author of the Casile of Otranto had imagina- 
tion and a sense of humour, and the lack of these qualities is 
not supplied by the adjective “ psychological.” Mr. Sackville 
West, in Piano Quintet, wrote a serious and touching tale ; the 
characters, though odd, were real (real characters, after all, are 
odd); the descriptions were sensitive and fine; the central 
situation was poignant. In The Ruin, which after the earlier 
book is a sad disappointment, there are no characters—only 
weak, drifting shades, aping oddities but never combining any 
of them into personality. There are two brothers and two 
sisters, all apparently more or less morbidly excited about one 
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another’s love-affairs ; Ariadne goes so far, when Nigel becomes 
the lover of Antonia, a girl outside the home-circle, as to put 
Antonia off by telling her that she, Ariadne, has . . . . but let 
me give her own words: “I told her that I—that you—that 
we——” Antonia in real life would have said: ‘* Look here, 
Nigel, your poor sister, who appears to be potty, has been 
saying nasty things about you; will you shut her up, or have 
her shut up?” But here she immediately believes, without 
any evidence whatever, and her eyes become “ ghoulish sockets.” 
Mr. Sackville West has genuine literary appreciations, gifts, 
powers ; it is a pity he should employ them on work for which 
the kindest possible adjective is “ extravagant.” 

With The Panther we are nearer home. The atmosphere is 
still that of nightmare, but it is a nightmare through which real 
people move blunderingly, hurting each other and themselves. 
There is a charming small boy, Tony: I resent his death, which 
seems unnecessary, and is dragged in for obviously sentimental 
reasons unworthy of Mr. Bullett’s talents. For the rest, the 
adventures are the usual “ modern” ones of sex. The panther 
symbolises jealousy, which seems to be identified with lust ; 
though surely the two passions are distinct, since either may 
exist alone. ‘“* Jealousy is the most despicable form of lust,” 
says Mr. Bullett ; rather, he makes his hero say it, at a crucial 
moment, to himself; yet in fact jealousy, though it may occa- 
sionally or frequently be a part of lust, cannot accurately be 
called a form of it at all. The thing which gives spiritual 
substance to what might otherwise be rather a dreary chronicle 
of brief spasmodic “ affairs ’’ is the contrast between two men, 
one an idealist, seeking perfection in adventure, the other a 
sentimentalist, content to wallow though occasionally anxious 
to call the wallowing by fine names. Mr. Bullett invariably 
writes with distinction, and he has something in The Panther 
worth writing about. 

Blindness is a book stark to the point of cruelty. There is, 
anyway, no sentimentality in the account of the suffering 
inflicted by an overwhelming calamity on a boy of rather weak, 
vain and unstable personality ; but neither does the horror seem 
to have great significance. The peace which comes at the close 
also avoids the sentimental reproach: it, however, like the 
horror, fails through lack of root in universal meaning. Nobody 
could deny Mr. Green’s power : many will, I imagine, be puzzled 
by his use of it. About For Sons of Gentlemen, which also paints 
calamity without dressing it up in false colours, there is no per- 
plexity at all. It is a simple, unpretentious chronicle of a small 
public school which tries to live on fees and snobbery, and fails. 
It has a moral, too persistently obtruded ; but it is written with 
sense, taste and style. And the moral itself should make the 
book attractive to those who are interested in the problem of 
public schools. 

Show Boat is delightful. Miss Ferber’s besetting sin, in her 
earlier books, has been precisely sentimentality. Her new 
novel, which deals with the adventures of a nineteenth-century 
travelling company purveying melodrama to the towns along 
the Mississippi, might have been expected to offer her irre- 
sistible opportunities for the indulgence of that fault ; on the 
whole, she has resisted the temptation magnificently. The 
people on the boat have solid comic worth, and their pathos 
comes naturally: old Captain Andy Hanks, Parthy Ann his 
wife, their romantic child Magnolia, her splendid but ineffectual 
husband Ravenal, and the rest! And some of the incidents— 
such as the incursion of a sheriff with the charge of ‘ Miscegena- 
tion. Case of a Negro woman married to a white man ”—are 
quite extraordinarily poignant. There is too often an unfortu- 
nate archness in the language ; but the substance is sound. 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


THIERS’ FIRST PERIOD 


Thiers and the French Monarchy (1797-1848). By J. S. M. 
ALLISON. Constable. , 18s. 


There is not very much left of Monsieur Thiers when Madame 
de Launay has said her say about him: 

We suspect every man who has a distinguished air. A great 
superiority is unbearable, unless we can ridicule and belittle it. 
In France we love M. Thiers precisely because he is ill-born, ill-made 
and ill brought-up, and because of that we forgive him for being 
intelligent and having talent and generous sentiments, it is his 
faults that make his virtues endurable. 


But, after all, tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner and one 
good look at Madame Thiers’ mére is enough to condone most 
of what her son proved himself capable of doing and saying. 
No more formidable old bourgeoise, ringleted, caped and bon- 





neted as only such old ladies can be, ever worked her shrewd 
way into the position of being always right. Do not be deluded 
by the faint suspicion of a wink in the droop of her right eyelid 
into suspecting there is anything really genial about the grim 
and determined smile with which the photographer has been 
favoured. No doubt there were episodes in Mme. Thiers’ 
past life over which, in strict privacy, she was wont to chuckle, 
but one does not need to look at her twice to realise that 
the radiation of her good humour must have been singularly 
restricted. No wonder her husband, who only acquired that 
status after Adolphe’s birth, deserted her within a week or two 
of his marriage, and no wonder that her son took elaborate 
precautions to prevent her from so much as entering his house 
after his own wedding to a girl of sixteen. But, for all that, he 
could not prevent himself from being in the fullest sense his 
mother’s son. It is, perhaps, a good thing that Mr. Allison, 
though he shows himself a reasonably competent historical 
craftsman, gives no strong indications of a sense of humour. 
If he did, his picture of the first half of Thiers’ career might 
gain in point but would hardly carry out what he specifies 
as his intention, namely, to explain to the friends of France the 
nature of “one of the greatest men that France has produced.” 
As is the case with most men whose mothers rule the family 
roost, there was little of the man about Thiers, he was too apt 
all his life to judge himself by feminine standards; when he 
married it was his mother-in-law who usurped the positions of 
wife and mother combined. Madame Adolphe Thiers was a 
charming little thing who brought him more than enough to 
live on, but it was her mother, Madame Dosne, who functioned 
as mentor and audience to her. astonishing little son-in-law. 
No doubt it was she who stiffened his back to guard the front 
door against Madame Mére, and she too who as an espéce de 
Pére Joseph en jupons formed the centre of that “ pretentious 
little circle of parvenus,”’ “‘ the smallest people in the world,” 
whose monopolisation of the rising star was bemoaned by 
people like the Duchesse de Dino. Under her influence, Thiers, 
who had begun as the protégé of Talleyrand, found the full 
courage of his determination to arrive under his own steam. 

But it was the lack of certain masculine traits, after all, 
which made his arrival so sure. He started with all kinds of 
drawbacks. Besides being almost a dwarf, he was hopelessly 
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provincial, homme du Midi to the midriff, his first speech was 
branded monotonous, pompous, copious and diffuse, his gestures 
wooden, and there was a shocking tang of the schoolmaster in 
everything he said. But he had as wel! the supremely important 
quality of not being conscious, let alone afraid, of making 
himself ridiculous. Dreadful things happened to him. One of 
his father’s cheerfully begotten bastards turned up in Paris and 
advertised himself broadcast as “‘ House-Painter and brother 
of the Minister of the Interior.’ After years of equestrian 
endeavour his horses only too frequently bolted with him, and 
the historian of Napoleon was reduced on a public occasion 
to keeping his seat by grasping his charger round the neck. 
Even if he had understood the existence of the quality of dignity, 
he was physically and temperamentally incapable of achieving 
it. But, as Mr. Allison observes, ‘“‘ The very fact that he was 
@ parvenu gave him an advantage. Inhibitions were unknown 
to him.” You began by sneering at the fussy, irrepressible little 
megalomaniac, but you ended by grinding your teeth. He was 
made of indiarubber, squash him politically and he made a 
sensation as an historian, whatever happened one or other of 
his multitudinous enthusiasms, for copies of the antique, for 
maps, for strategy, for rushing about Europe, even for horse 
exercise, was sure to come in useful and help him to bounce 
up again. Truly, as Tocqueville said, he had le diable au corps. 
Never did an enfant terrible give more trouble to the grown-up 
members of the European household. Listen to the verdict of 
the magisterial Metternich : 

M. Thiers is in every way a dangerous man: he has certain faults 
which are common to all Frenchmen and he lacks experience in 
the handling of public affairs. He understands how to manipulate 
parties in France. But it is different with Europe. 

And he goes on to lament over the “strange combinations of 
revolutionary doctrines, journalistic audacities and governmental 
despotism,”’ which were M. Thiers’ means of commending himself 
to his countrymen. 

Louis Philippe soon regretted having called on Thiers to become 
his Pitt, when he found out the full implication of his Premier’s 
theory that the King reigns but does not govern. And no 
doubt a good many people felt with Mme. de Launay when she 
said that M. Thiers had revived all the old frippery of the 
Empire minus the glory and of the Restoration minus the 
dignity. And yet he contrived to make himself indispensable, 
his retreat, says Mr. Allison, was never a dignified process, but it 
was invariably followed by a return to power—the historian 
flung aside his pen and dashed to the rostrum. We are told 
that Mme. Dosne’s evenings always began with her son-in-law 
asleep on a secluded sofa in the corner of the salon; then at 
the appropriate moment for his siesta to end, he jumped to 
his feet, stretched himself, and sprang into the liveliest group 
in the room to dazzle and bewitch it with a torrent of epigrams. 
Asleep or awake, writing history or making it, in attack or retreat, 
M. Thiers was true to himself, a little paragon of quenchless 
spirit and unabashed vulgarity. 


THE MAKING OF A KAISER 


My Early Life. By Wii11am II., Ex-EmMperor or GERMANY. 
Methuen. 30s. 

This is a book of remarkable interest. It is full of trivialities ; 
but, after all, there is scarcely a detail of the life or sentiments 
of a man like Kaiser Wilhelm I1.—considering the part he has 
played in the history of the twentieth century—that is not of 
acute interest. His whole personality was, in a certain sense, 
trivial, but he contributed more than any other single man 
to the bringing about of the Great War, and thus made himself 
inevitably a great figure, a figure with whose qualities and 
peculiarities posterity is bound to be seriously concerned. He 
is the undeniably typical representative of that Germany of 
1914 which, even if it did not consciously desire war, so played 
its cards that war was inevitable. 

One’s general impression is that the Kaiser himself was a 
harmless enough creature, who, with a sufficiently wise ad viser— 
a Bismarck, let us say—always at his right hand, might have had 
the most splendid, instead of the most inglorious, of reigns ; 
and that his fate has been determined more by circumstances 
than by any inherent quality of his own. He worshipped 
his two grandmothers, Queen Victoria and the Kaiserin Augusta, 
and we do not need the evidence of this book to convince us 
that he was the pet grandchild of both, for that is well enough 
known. The genuineness of his liking for England is also 
beyond doubt. Osborne was the scene of his very earliest 
recollections, and his almost exaggerated veneration for Queen 


Victoria lasted until the day of her death. But he could not 
get on with his uncle, King Edward VII.—as, indeed, how could 
he be expected to? It would be difficult to imagine two men 
more certain to dislike and misunderstand and despise each 
other. King Edward was an elderly realist who appreciated 
Wein, Weib, und Gesang and had a sense of humour; the young 
William was essentially a semi-puritan idealist who cared very 
little about anything but the military glory and power of the 
house of the Hohenzollerns, and whose sense of humour may 
be gauged from the fact that when he stayed at Balmoral 
he found that “the Highlanders, unlike the English, have a 
great sense of humour.” So the two had no real point of 
contact. In fact they hated each other. But, this, of course, 
is not to say that world events would have turned out differently 
if their respective thrones had been otherwise occupied ; for 
there is no doubt that Wilhelm II. represented the general spirit 
of pre-war Germany as faithfully as Edward VII. represented 
the public opinion of Great Britain. The monarchs were merely 
the true mouthpieces of two sides in a fundamental and perhaps 
inevitable conflict. 

The Kaiser—for in history, as for us, he will always, we 
suppose, be the Kaiser—had a remarkable education. The 
details as given in this book show that it was as sound and 
thorough an education as any man could have and much more 
severe than most men have. He had first a tutor of quite 
unusual ability and insight—from whose private memoranda 
he constantly quotes—and then he was sent first to a grammar 
school and then to a university, where he was obliged to compete 
with his fellow-students on equal terms, although the whole 
of his spare time was fully occupied with extra “lessons” in 
fencing, riding, modern languages and so on. For years he had 
to work hard from 8 a.m. till 9 p.m., far harder probably than 
most of his contemporaries, and thus he gained a quite excellent 
smattering of almost every subject under the sun; for which, 
of course, he was afterwards renowned. Those who met him 
always declared that there was no subject upon which he could 
not talk intelligently. In short his very “liberal” parents 
saw to it that his education was just as good as could possibly 
be contrived. 

But then he went into the Army—the Prussian Army—and 
there he found himself. ‘* My longing from my earliest years 
was now satisfied ; I could at last devote myself to the military 
life and to the great Prussian idea.” He had been brought up 
in the Prussian tradition. The victories over Austria and 
Denmark and then over the France of Napoleon III occurred 
when he was at the most impressionable age, and it is obvious 
that those impressions never left him. He was much, moreover, 
in the company of his grandfather, Kaiser Wilhelm I, who lived 
to the age of ninety-one, had fought against the first Napoleon as 
well as against the third, and had entered Paris in 1814 as well 
as in 1870. How could such a record fail to inspire a boy with 
military ideals? The young prince himself witnessed the 
making of modern Germany, and his greatest ambition was to 
contribute in some notable and obvious degree to her victorious 
career. His later education, moreover, gave him the mentality 
of the soldier. He left his University to join a regiment ; and 
there he was treated almost exactly as any other junior lieutenant 
might have been treated. His royal rank led, of course, to his 
rapid advancement from lieutenant to colonel, but in the mean- 
while he was not exempted from any military duty. He learned 
his job—for what it was worth—and succeeded quite genuinely 
and permanently in acquiring the mentality of an Army officer. 
And in all these exercises he proved himself rather more than 
usually efficient ; so that evenif he had had no rank at all he might 
easily have become a German General in the great European 
war. It is not so certain that he would have specially distin- 
guished himself in that capacity; but probably his record 
would have been creditable—far more creditable than his actual 
record as an absconding Emperor. 

All this seems largely to explain, if it does not excuse, his sub- 
sequent career. He had, moreover, an enormous natural 
passion for the sea, which was quite beyond reason. This is 
apparent in everything he writes about, either warships or fishing- 
boats. He venerated Nelson almost as Englishmen venerate 
him, and only desired that his German Navy should have some 
comparable object of veneration. For he believed intensely in 
moral, and that perhaps was a symptom of the greatest of the 
faculties that he possessed; for he seems to have understood 
what moral is and to have spent his life in trying to give it to the 
German Navy. And certainly up to a point he succeeded. The 
general moral of the German navy throughout the war was as 
high as it could possibly be—certainly higher than that of any 
fleet with which in modern history the British Navy has ever 
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had to struggle. And for this quality—which no British naval 
officer will deny—there can be no doubt that Kaiser Wilhelm II 
was himself personally responsible to a very large degree. He 
certainly saw too much of Tirpitz when he was young, and in 
later life was unduly influenced by him at a critical moment ; 
but from the German point of view it is certainly difficult to 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages of that life-long 
friendship. 

What is clear is that careers such as that of the Kaiser must 
inevitably be judged by their results ; and the plain fact is that 
he has brought upon Germany the greatest disaster she has ever 
suffered in all her chequered history. It is comparatively easy 
for us to forgive him ; but how can his own countrymen forgive 
him? Probably they never will. The power and prestige of 
the House of the Hohenzollerns has been the one great passion 
of his life—and he has destroyed them more utterly than a 
dozen years ago it would have been possible to conceive. But 
he was always an honest man according to his lights, and this is 
substantially an honest book and so worth reading. 


TWO SCOTS LADIES 
“My Ladie Dundie.’” By Katruerine Parker. Gardner. 12s. 6d. 


The Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart. Selected with an Introduction 
by R. Brimitey Jonnson. The Bodley Head. 6s. 

In spite of that austere school which tells us that history 
should be studied in the play of economic forces or the develop- 
ment of institutions, the vast majority of people will always be 
more interested in the personal than the impersonal. Disraeli, 
when he asserted that the best way of learning history was to 
read biography, very likely believed what he said, but he was 
also at his favourite game of telling folk what they wanted to 
hear. For one person who knows what was accomplished by 
the Treaty of Utrecht, there are a hundred who are on familiar 
terms with its brilliant and profligate author ; and while it may 
not be very common knowledge that the great Lord Grey was 
once an ardent young man who was far more intimate than he 
should have been with a beautiful Duchess, the fact is likely to 
cause a flutter of interest in breasts unstirred by the clauses of 
the Reform Bill. It may be deplorable or it may not; but the 
favourite study of mankind, whether proper or improper, is 
and will probably remain for all time, man—and man in particular 
instances rather than as a species. Biographies, memoirs, 
volumes of letters and diaries are as sure of their welcome as 
fiction. Indeed, they constitute the one branch of literature for 
which the inveterate novel-reader can be induced to leave his 
favourite fare. When he does so, he plumes himself that he is 
doing a little “ serious reading” ; not realising that the change 
is more apparent than real, that it is neither fact in itself nor 
fiction in itself which amuses him, but people. 

With Mrs. Parker’s book he should be very happy, for she 
gives him history in the form of fiction. She has not written an 
historical novel, but has done something less common and possibly 
more difficult, and done it well enough to earn the commendation 
of Professor Sanford Terry, a great authority on the times of 
which she writes. Professor Terry accepts her book as a serious 
contribution to Scottish history. So it is; but it is history 
written dramatically. Mrs. Parker has studied the records with 
care and followed them with fidelity. She has added nothing 
essential to her story out of her own invention. But she has 
allowed her imagination to supply the conversations which might 
have taken place on particular occasions, and her imagination 
functions so well that one is convinced that the words she writes 
were the words actually spoken. Again, she builds up her scenes, 
gives them colour and precision, by legitimate analogy. That is 
to say, it is not only the memoirs and histories that she has 
studied but, evidently, such smaller but significant documents 
as household accounts and inventories, besides the tangible relics 
in furniture and architecture which they record. She knows that 
thus and thus were houses furnished, thus and thus did people 
dress, and she describes her characters in particular clothes and 
fills their rooms with actual furniture. As an example of her 
method : 

The Duchess was dressed much more becomingly than she 
had been at the reception. Her dress was soft and clinging ; 
and her hair, no longer stiffly curled, was simply confined by a 
blue fillet. She spoke to Jean, who for the first time made her 
curtsey without being prompted, and the Duchess told her how 
pleased she was for Lady Anne to have found a friend of her 
own age. She hoped the two girls would meet often, and she 
also desired to see Lady Dundonald at one of her evenings. On 

Thursday next, she said, she was going to have a “ making of 


—— 


tea,” followed by cards, and one of her ladies should write an 

immediate invitation. She was proud of her Bohea, which had 

come to her through a servant of the British East India Company, 
and she was pleased to find that it was new to the northern ladies, 

At length adieux were spoken, with what struck Jean as an 

altogether foreign grace ; and when she left, accompanied by her 

gentlewoman, she was as dazed by the soft voice and beautiful 
eyes and hair of the Duchess as a lover who had parted from 
his mistress. 

The Jean of this pretty scene is Mrs. Parker’s heroine, Jean 
Cochrane, who though many of her kin were Covenanters, 
became the wife of the arch-persecutor of the “ Saints,” 
Claverhouse himself. She was not a very prominent figure in 
history, but in following her story from her birth at the Place 
of Paisley to her tragic end, crushed, with her baby on her knee, 
by a falling roof in an inn at Utrecht, Mrs. Parker has made her 
a@ very real one. She has drawn vivid portraits, too, of the 
enigmatic Claverhouse, of Argyll, King James and many another. 
The times of the “ troubles ” are relived in her pages, which are 
obviously a labour of patient love. 

With Lady Louisa Stuart we are in another age and mostly in 
another country, for Lady Louisa, youngest daughter of a 
Prime Minister, who owed his unpopularity as much to his 
nationality as to a King’s favour, was only an occasional visitor 
to her native land. She is mainly remembered as Scott’s friend, 
the accepted critic of his prose and verse. She herself wrote a 
little, but was far too fine a lady to publish. Her letters are not 
so good as those of her grandmother, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, of whom she did not altogether approve. But they 
were worth reprinting. They are full of entertaining gossip 
and shrewd comment, and show a nice sense of character and 
a feeling for nature which is obviously spontaneous and untainted 
by the Rousseauism fashionable in her younger years. 


CONCERNING THE HEBRIDES 


Of the Western Isles. Forty Woodcuts by StrerHEen Bonz, 
with Letterpress by GERTRUDE BoNE. Foulis. 6s. 
Over the Sea to Skye, or Ramblings in an Elfin Island. By 
ALASDAIR ALPrIn MacGrecor. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Neil Munro, in his send-off to the latest book in which, 
as several times before, Mr. Stephen Bone has collaborated with 
his mother, commends the writer because “ she leaves us to find 
her islands for ourselves and misses every cliché of history, 
topography, and sentiment, as well as that too-facile romanti- 
cism to which writers about these, or any, islands are too often 
tempted.” 

Nor (he adds) has she tried—as do the vain—to suggest a peculiar 
Celtic world of fairies, quaintness, pagan belief and custom, mist 
and moonshine, by literary artifice. 

It is improbable that Mr. Munro had any particular “ vain” 
writer in his mind when he wrote this—there have been so many 
of them—but he might very well have had Mr. Alasdair Alpin 
MacGregor. For Mr. MacGregor neglects none of the clichés, 
historical, topographical or sentimental, his romanticism is as 
facile as it is fervid, while his literary artifice (artless as it is) 
is certainly directed towards the evocation of that “ peculiar 
Celtic world ” of which Mr. Munro apparently disapproves. 

Not that there is any particular reason why one should dis- 
approve of it. Perhaps, in these latter disillusioned years, we 
have got too much into the habit of echoing Synge’s sneer at 
the ‘“ plumed yet skinny Shee” and forgetting the authentic 
thrill which we felt when we first met “* Caolte tossing his burning 
hair and Niamh calling ‘ Away, come away.’” There is no 
denying that the Highlands and Islands are still chock-full of 
legend, heroic or faery, and that where Charlie set his foot the 
White Rose still blooms for many pious imaginations. One’s 
more legitimate ground for objection is Mr. MacGregor’s manner 
of telling what are often extremely interesting stories. He 
mixes a pseudo-archaic rhetoric with the most commonplace 
modernisms ; he indulges in inversions at which even Mr. 
Michael Arlen would boggle ; writing in the first person (which 
is well enough) he addresses the second in a way which is almost 
embarrassing to the modest reader. With an ex-Premier for 
his prefacer he is, in the classic phrase, “* intoxicated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity.”” But on the present state of 
the crofters he has things to say which are well worth pondering. 

To mark the contrast between Mr. MacGregor’s manner and 
Mrs. Bone’s one may cite the passages in which each describes 
a very famous loch. Thus Mr. MacGregor : 

That day Coruisk bore a sulky countenance, and was attired 
in the wildest, fiercest, gloomiest apparel to be found in its 
extensive wardrobe. 
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REJUVENATION— 


WHY BE OLD ? 
ELECTRICITY RESTORES YOUTH. 


Dr. Bernard Hollander, in his recent presidential address on “ Life 
and Mind” to the Ethological Society, said: “We need not be old 
men. The infirmities of old age are not essential.” 

“Electricity is generated in the lungs with every inspiration, and 
js conveyed by the blood stream to every cell in the body, the brain 
receiving the largest supply, and representing the seat of the highest 
potentials.” 

“No two persons are exactly alike, but the average electro-motive 
force of a living human being has been estimated to be about five 
millivolts. ‘The human body is a machine run by 28,000 million 
electric cells, each cell being a little wet battery, with negative and 
positive poles. Man is simply a mechanism run by electricity and 
chemical re-action. The brain is the chief power station, each of its 
9,200 millions of tiny cells is a miniature storage battery, and our nerves 
are wires equipped with sub-power stations. Practically every cell 
in our body has a part in the creation and distribution of this 
electricity which is literally the vital spark.” 

“In certain forms of backwardness of children and in brain 
exhaustion of adults, if wisely applied, electricity can be made to do 
wonders. Not only in various forms of paralysis, but for spasms of the 
muscles, for sciatica, neuralgia, and other painful affections, for the 
relief of headache, insomnia, in obesity, as well as for the improvement 
of general health, electrotherapy will often succeed when other measures 
have failed. In all states of nervous depression, as from long mental 
strain or overtaxed bodily powers, it has a most invigorating effect.” 

Old age is consequently but the revelation of a lessening of capacity 
to generate sufficient electricity for the maintenance of the well-being 
of the body. Electricity is withdrawn from less vital parts to main- 
tain the required supply in the “main shaft,” with the result that the 
pains and aches of old age quickly reveal themselves in the parts 
robbed. Whilst these facts have been known to science for some time 
the difficulty of restoring the balance of electricity in the body has 
been practically unsurmountable, owing to the want of electrical 
apparatus which would carry out its work without harmful results 
to the patient. At last, almost unlimited tests have proved that the 
apparatus called the “ Rejuvenator,” invented by Mr. O. Overbeck, 
F.R.S.A., F.G.S., F.P.S., etc., of Chantry House, Grimsby, the original 
discoverer of the Electronic Theory of Life, is the electrical machine 
which successfully solves the problem. The machine is so constructed 
that it supplies electricity to the brain centre—the heart of the human 
electrical machine, as corroborated by Dr. Hollander—and afterwards 
to the parts of the body locally affected. There is no “needly” 
sensation when the Rejuvenator is used, the treatment is pleasant and 
the effect almost immediately felt in the restoration of health and 
normal working to the parts affected. The Rejuvenator has effected 
many wonderful cures of heart and kidney troubles and nerve disorders 
as well as neuritis, neuralgia, lumbago, rheumatism, gout and other 
ailments of old age throughout the whole world. Old age may also be 
revealed by loss of power generally, and Mr. Overbeck’s invention is 
especially valuable in such cases. 

Not only in old age, but at all times of life when one is run down 
or lacks exercise, the daily use of the Rejuvenator will speedily restore 
one to healthy activity and vigour. 

The apparatus is neither costly to buy nor run, is absolutely self- 
contained and fool-proof, and can be used by the patient himself. A 
remarkably interesting book written by Mr. Overbeck on the subject 
of his invention and the curative application of electricity to the body 
will be sent on receipt of stamp to all mentioning The New Statesman, 
and addressed to Mr. Overbeck at Chantry House, Grimsby. 


London Agents: Harrods, Whiteleys, Army and Navy Stores. 





NOW READY. 


A NEW ELECTRONIC THEORY 
OF LIFE. 


By O. OVERBECK, F.R.S.A., &c. 
2nd Library Edition. 6/- NET. 


(The original electronic theory.) 
6/6 POST FREE. 


This most sensational and remarkable book should be read by everyone. 
Popularly written and easily understood. 








GouNTRY LIFE 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


Every week “Country Life” contains 


beautifully 
hundreds of large and small country 
properties to be let or sold. 

recognised advertising medium for 


COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES 
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Country Life Fine Art Editions 


NEEDLEWORK 


By G. S. SELIGMAN and E. 
TALBOT HUGHES. 


Large quarto, with 32 plates in colour and 
many hundreds in half-tone, illustrating 
the finest specimens of the Middle Ages 
to Georgian times. This is the first com- 
plete account of domestic needlework to 
be published in this country. 

The English edition is limited to 500 
numbered copies. £6 6s. net. 


THE PRIZE RING 


By BOHUN LYNCH. 
Royal 4to, with 40 plates in colour or 
collotype from old prints and pictures. 
Bound in quarter vellum. The edition is 
limited to 750 numbered copies, £3 3s. 
net. 


ENGLISH HOMES 


By H. AVRAY TIPPING, F.S.A. 
In Six Periods (1066-1820). Each 
volume contains 440 pages and many 
hundred illustrations. With the comple- 
tion of the sixth period, the work now 
covers English domestic architecture from 
the Norman to the Georgian era, and 
constitutes a truly magnificent record of 
our great heritage of country homes. Six 
volumes. £3 3s. each. 


For an illustrated prospectus for any of these 
books, or for the Complete Catalogue of 
“Country Life” books, write to Dept. “ B,” 
Country Life, 


Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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Coruisk, where 
“. ... allis rocks at random thrown— 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone,” 

ought to be seen on a dull foreboding day, when the lowered clouds 

almost rake its inky-black water and the incalculable talus of 

shattered rock with which its shores are bestrewn. Oh, the sullen 
solemnity of this chasm! Who would not be superstitious about 

a place like this ? How marvellous is the craftsmanship of the 

ice and the denuding handiwork of Time ! 
And thus Mrs. Bone : 

The reflections in the loch are not so much from the open sky 
as from the sides of the hills, locking it firmly in, and this gives it 
an opaqueness of surface different from the brilliance of Scavaig. 
I have never seen it like “a pit of ink,” and do not know the time 
of year or condition under which Sir Walter Scott saw it, and 
** gave it a character” for ever as a sullen and dark beauty. But 
if her mood responds always to that of her gaolers, and their fan- 
tastic frowns are reflected in her still and receptive waters, then that 
sunless hollow may well look like the entrance to a deeper and 
more secluded and sinister hollow still. But, indeed, this is 
imagining, for I, myself, saw Coruisk soft and winning, with the 
hills “ all manner of colours ” in the midday heat, and the boatmen 
were with me in feeling also, telling of the unexpectedness of their 
familiar scene. 

Setting aside the different aspects under which the two writers 
saw Coruisk, the contrast between Mr. MacGregor’s rhetoric and 
Mrs. Bone’s quiet fidelity to immediate impression is striking. 
Mrs. Bone not only neglects the fairies, but she avoids undue 
emphasis in scenic description. The result is that she recaptures 
for those who know the islands, and will evoke for those 
who do not, the authentic spirit of Hebridean land-, sea-, and 
sky-scape, and of the spare, self-sufficient lives which are lived 
among and below them. 

The book which Mrs. Bone’s soonest suggests is Synge’s Aran 
Islands ; while some of Mr. Stephen Bone’s admirable wood- 
cuts are akin in quality to the drawings of Jack Yeats. Others, 
and perhaps the more effective, are in a finer manner which 
recalls the great work of the ’sixties. Mr. MacGregor’s book 
is illustrated with good photographs indifferently reproduced. 


AN EARLY ROMANTIC 


Monteverdi. By Henry Prunitres. Translated by M. D. 


Mackie. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


This book pretends to be a complete study of the life and 
works of Monteverdi, and in some measure it justifies its 
pretensions. Where it fails is not so much on the biographical 
side—though even here it may be doubted whether so short 
a book can digestibly hold such a mass of facts—as in the 
critical passages, where the author’s (or is it the translator's ?) 
stock of laudatory epithets is so small that after repetitions 
they cease to have much meaning for us. Indeed this part of 
the book is more an eulogy than an essay in criticism, though 
M. Pruniéres’ analysis of Monteverdi’s stylistic development 
is acute enough. Monteverdi's life could scarcely be called a 
very happy one, filled as it was with pecuniary embarrassments. 
Educated at Cremona, he entered the service of Vincenzo 
Gonzaga, a fastuous prince, who overworked and underpaid 
him in much the same way as the Esterhazy princes did Haydn, 
Monteverdi travelled much up and down Europe, and went with 
Gonzaga to the military assistance of the Emperor Rodolph 
against the Sultan, In 1613 he broke away from his thankless 
life at the beck and call of Gonzaga and was made Maestro di 
Cappella of St. Mark’s, at Venice. Thereafter his life became 
somewhat easier, though he had many jealousies and rivalries 
to contend with. His greatness as a composer and as an 
originator of dramatic forms in music, can hardly, as M. 
Pruniéres insists, be overestimated. His fame rests mainly 
upon two forms: the Madrigal and the Music-Drama, both of 
which he developed in a degree only comparable to the Wag- 
nerian innovations nearly three hundred years later. He did, 
in fact, invent the form of opera which Wagner subsequently 
reinvented, eighteenth century opera being a reaction to the 
older formula which Monteverdi threw aside. He and Carlo 
Gesualdo together may indeed be considered as forming a 
Romantic Movement. Their preoccupation, in setting to words 
music, was to express the emotions of the one by the other; 
whereas, before them, words had been used as a quite inde- 
pendent adjunct to music, their aim was to make the one assist 
the other to a more perfect expression than either could have 
attained alone. The Madrigal was invented in a reaction against 
the over-contrapuntal musical puzzles of the Flemish and 
northern composers in general; it was a romantic form, com- 





— 


parable to the nineteenth century Lied, and it is significant that 
chromatic harmony is characteristic of both. When we say 
** romantic,” we only refer to the intention of the works, not 
to the form, which was as classically severe as possible. These 
Madrigals are not often enough heard these days; many of 
them are incomparably beautiful and have all the interest of 
triumphantly successful experiments in modes of expression, 
The Ecco mormorar onde, in the second book of the Madrigals, 
is an excellent example of Monteverdi’s innovating genius, 
As time went on he tended to lay more and more stress on the 
power of the music alone to express emotions, and the later 
Madrigals are often really symphonic poems, in which the voices 
are used as orchestral instruments. Curiously enough his church 
music, written at Venice, is very bald and archaistic, in 
strange contrast to the rest of his work. Perhaps, after all, 
the operas are his most notable contributions to art. M, 
Pruniéres analyses them with clarity and subtlety, but they 
must be heard to be realised as the astounding productions they 
are. There was recently a revival of the Orfeo at Oxford ; let 
us hope that before long the L’ Incoronazione di Poppea, which is 
generally regarded as Monteverdi’s masterpiece, will be given 


again. 
SHORTER NOTICES 


Obesity. By Dr. Leonarp Winuiams. Oxford University Press, 
10s. 6d. 

It is to be hoped that this admirable little treatise will reach not 
only those whose weight should be reduced, but also those who are 
trying to reduce it in the wrong way, for in spite of much talk about 
the fashion of being thin dreadful examples of obesity are to be seen 
everywhere in big cities and popular conveyances. Moreover, the 
ancient respect for the fat man as a mystical symbol of respectable 
prosperity still lingers here as well as in China. The patient who is 
in most need of advice and has the best claim on medical sympathy 
is he or she whose glands are working inefficiently or not at all, for that 
is by no means an uncommon type of obesity and can only be diagnosed 
by unusually expert physicians. Dr. Williams is able to produce 
interesting historical examples and his remarks on the Fat Boy in 
Pickwick are most illuminating. Mr. Stampa’s illustrations are 
interesting and quite uncompromising. The whole working of the 
ductless glands is still rather obscure ; but Dr. Williams has the rare 
gift of an extremely lucid and pithy style and he very clearly explains 
all that is at present known on the subject. The rest of the 
book expounds for the most part his views on diet and abdominal 
exercises on the Maori model, which are particularly impressive 
for those who have seen Mr. Hornibrook’s private demonstrations 
conducted with the assistance of a Maori chief. The advice on 
diet is very fully set out as well as hints on periodical facts where 
necessary. It is a pity that Dr. Williams’s views are not more 
generally accepted by the bulk of prosperous persons who perpetually 
overwork their stomachs and overload their intestines with quantities 
of indifferent meat and bread and pastry. Even in a _ country 
like Italy it is impossible to get Italian food with all its rich 
supply of vegetables and fruit, and in all respectable hotels the 
tourist is given nothing but an inferior imitation of English or 
French meat, excluding even fish except occasionally in minute 
quantities. The prosperous eaters of to-day seem embedded in a 
tradition of surfeit and flatulence which might be excusable in poor 
men who had been half-starved in youth, but which ought to be 
unsparingly exposed by doctors who are always recommending 
beef tea and milk puddings to their overfed patients. The teetotaler 
is usually one of the worst offenders, but he is not encouraged by Dr. 
Williams. It is significant that the cancer rate is much lower in 
Latin countries where the popular diet is wholesome and rational. 


Working Days. By Marcaret A. Pot.ock, with an Introduction by 
Lord Buckmaster. Cape. 6s. 

In this interesting book Mrs. Pollock has put together “ the personal 
records of sixteen working men and women written by themselves.” 
These men and women include railwaymen and miners, agricultural 
labourers, dockers, building trade operatives, blastfurnacemen, 
textile workers, and shirtmakers. Most of them show considerable 
art in their writing—the result, we surmise, of study and practice in 
tutorial classes. This is not to say, of course, that their tales of 
“‘ working days” are not genuine ; anyone who knows the facts can 
see at once that they are. And facts—hard facts—stick out through 
all these poignant records—the 30s. a week on which the agricultural 
labourer struggles to keep himself and his family, the curse of casual 
labour at the ports, the strain and the exposure endured by the 
“ front-side” and the “back-side” men at the blastfurnace, the 
drudgery of the miner’s wife in the house. Readers who do not know 
—and perhaps do not want to know—of such hardships, may suggest 
that it is only a picked few who feel them acutely. That, we believe, 
is not true, and even if it were, it ought not to leave us comfortable. 
“Measured in terms of human life and happiness,” Mrs. Pollock 
rightly says, “ the conditions revealed here are often so unsatisfactory as 
to justify grave discontent.” Yet much of the discontent could be 
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FICTION. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Fourth Queen 


by ISABEL PATERSON 
A richly and beautifully written romance of the thrilling days 
of Queen Elizabeth, by the author of “ The Singing Season.” 
The Times: “ A galloping story.” 


Below the 
Watchtowers 


by MARGARET SKELTON 


The Times: “It is a careful and well-constructed piece of work 
f and should have a public.” 
Evening Standard: “ This is that hundredth novel] that will bear 
a re-reading.”’ 


Flame and Wind 


by NORA ST. JOHN BEALE 


Manchester Guardian: “ The people act upon motives which are 
human and intelligible and sane, and one follows with sympathy, 
admiring the author’s fluent and easy motion.” 


The Crooked Plough 


by THORA STOWELL 


Manchester Guardian: “ Miss Stowell is a thoroughly good story- 

teller. There is plenty of movement, plenty of picturesqueness, 

lots of detail] which always seems just right, and put in where it 
is wanted.” 

Second Impression, 


SOSSOSOSOSOOCOOOSD 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The March of the 
Seventy Thousand 


by HENRY BAERLEIN 
Illustrated and with a Map. 12s. 6d. net. 


The story of the Czechoslovak army's thrilling adventures in 
Siberia, one of the strangest enterprises of the war. 


Daily News: “‘ We have waited some years for the full narrative 
.- and we are indebted to the clever author of ‘ The House 
of the Fighting Cocks.’ ” 


Indians of the 
Enchanted Desert 


by LEO CRANE 
Fully Illustrated. 21s. net. 
A charming book describing the mysterious rites and folklore 
of these desert tribes. 


Thomas Carlyle 


by MARY AGNES HAMILTON 
4s. 6d. net. 
In her vivid and independent study of the man himself and his 
ideas, Mrs. Hamilton shows that he is more closely in tune 
with our modern outlook than with that of his own generation. 


Contemporary 
Scottish Studies 


by C. M. GRIEVE 
10s. 6d. net. 
In this volume the Scottish poet and critic discusses in his own 
trenchant style the work of Sir James Barrie, John Buchan, 
Cunninghame Graham and many other well-known Scottish 
writers. 





24, Devonshire Street, W.C. 1. 





+ SAILING + 


ACROSS EUROPE 
by NEGLEY FARSON 


(Illus. 21/- net.) 
To sail across Europe from one end to the other in the 
same boat is no small feat. It is of this unique experience 
that Mr. Negley Farson tells. His adventures in The Flame 
make literature of an unusual and intriguing sort. Not the 
least part of the book is the illustrations which were taken 
on the journey. These refiect the inhabitants and archi- 
tecture of the countries of Europe with charm and fidelity. 


CHRONICLES 


OF THE 


PRUSSIAN COURT 
ty ANNE TOPHAM 


(In one large handsome volume, with numerous 

illustrations. 21/- net) 
The author of this interesting book held the position of 
English governess to Princess Victoria Louise, the only 
daughter of the Kaiser, during the period of 1902-1909. We 
have here an intimate first-hand account of the Kaiser in 
his varying moods showing the perplexing facets of his 
character. 


Lonpon: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Some Volumes on Imperial Affairs. 


THE THIRD BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By A. ZIMMERN. 6/- net. 


Lectures on the changes that have occurred in the 
constitution of the Empire and on the forces that 
have maintained intact the Imperial structure during 
the recent difficult years, 


THE UNREFORMED SENATE OF 


CANADA. 
By R. A. MacKAY, 15/- net. 
“This book undoubtedly supplies what was wanting. 
It is good alike in substance and in form.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


CHARLES BULLER AND 
RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 
By E. M. WRONG. 15/- net. 


“His memory is beginning to fade; and Mr. Wrong’s 
vignette, drawn with knowledge and sympathy and 
style, is a timely and successful attempt to fill a 
serious gap in our national gallery of biographical 
portraiture.” —O bserver. 


THE MAKERS OF CANADA. 
Twelve Volumes . Bound in Buckram, £12 
net. Bound in Lambskin, £15 net. 

The issue of this revised and remodelled version of 
an Imperial classic was designed to synchronize with 
the 60th Anniversary of the Confederation which falls 
in 1927. Chance has made its publication in England 
come at a time equally apt, when the Imperial Con- 

ference is in full session. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to: 
THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen Hovse, Warwick Souare, E.C. 4. 
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SIMPLE SAVING 
The difficulty of saving is very often 
the difficulty of the average Invest- 
ment machinery. Owing to lack of 
incentive, those odd notes remain in 
the case—for a time; owing to 
complicated conditions those odd 
shillings will be shillings—and go 
flying off on their own. And your 
Bank account remains a mere con- 
venience for immediate needs and 
never a storing house for future 
happiness. 

That is why the “Abbey Road” have 
tried to make saving simple and 
attractive. Any sum from Is. to 
within £5,000 is welcomed, and at 
any time, the whole or part of your 
capital can be easily withdrawn. 
There are no fees, costs or com- 
missions; there is no income tax to 


pay. 
The yield on Share Accounts to-day is 


eX 


NET—better than 6% otherwise 


In addition to a generous profit, and 
a simplicity and ease of working, 
there is unquestionable security. 
No investor in the “ Abbey Road ” 
ever lost a penny piece of his 
capital—investments cannot depre- 
ciate, dividends are certain. 


A safe investment is always 
worth notice—when it is also 
attractive it demands action. 


Write to the Manager for 
the Free Investment Booklet “D” 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S FOREMOST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office : 
16 FINCHLEY RD., LONDON 
City Office: 145 MOORGATE, E.C.2 





Ample funds available to assist house purchase 
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allayed with very small effort on the part of those who are responsible, 
It wants no revolution to make the miner’s home more tolerable by 
pithead baths, to get rid of the “tied cottage” system on the farms 
to improve housing conditions, or even to raise wages. The records 
in this book make no revolutionary suggestions. But they contain 
a@ warning none the less; and we commend them to True Blue Tories 
as much more profitable reading than fairy tales about Red plots 
and Socialist Sunday Schools. 


The Language and Thought of the Child. By Jean Piaser. Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. 

M. Piajet has made detailed observation of the utterances of 
children at the Institut Rousseau in Geneva, where there is a kind of 
kindergarten. The value of the book lies in its tentativeness, in the 
absence of any theoretical presuppositions at the back of his classifi. 
cations. He finds that the child’s world differs from that of the adult 
in its extreme ego-centricity; and in its anthropomorphic character, 
The analysis of the questions asked by a child of six is of extraordinary 
interest ; they all, or nearly all, seem to imply a world full of intention 
and meaning. In fact, what prompts the question, is not a scientific 
interest in physical causality, but a refusal to admit arbitrary and 
meaningless concatenations of circumstance. In view of modern 
movements in psychology, the evidence of unanalysed understanding 
which is collected in chapters III and IV is of importance. The 
child, it appears, does not pass from an understanding of each word 
in a sentence to an understanding of the whole, but the whole is 
grasped, as a unity having a certain shape and pattern, to the whole 
of which is attached a meaning—often the wrong one. This peculiarity 
was investigated by means of a well-known intelligence test. The 
children were given a set of proverbs, and a set of sentences the 
meaning of each of which corresponded with the meaning of the 
proverb. They were told to pick out the correspondencies ; analysis 
of the results shows the “ whole-wise” mode of understanding. 
M. Piajet admits that his evidence is slender, but what there is is 
of value not only to educationalists, but to all brands of psychologists, 
His methods and suggestive comments would have great utility 
even apart from the actual evidence of their application. 


The British Year Book of International Law, 1926. (Seventh year of 
issue.) Oxford University Press. 16s. 

This Year Book deserves a circulation far beyond the chambers 
or the study of the international lawyer; there is matter in it for 
every publicist concerned with international affairs. It contains a 
number of articles on various subjects by high authorities. Par- 
ticularly interesting among these are Mr. Norman Bentwich’s account 
of the new nationality laws in Palestine, Iraq and Syria, “* Sovereignty, 
Seisin and the League,” by Sir John Fischer Williams, and “ Inter- 
national Administration,” by Dr. Delisle Burns. There are also 
sections containing decisions and opinions of the Permanent Court 
of Justice and other tribunals, book reviews, a bibliography of books 
on international affairs published during 1925, and a “ summary 
of events” from March Ist to December 31st, 1925. 


Don Juan. By Lorp Byron. Illustrated and decorated by Joun 
AusTEN. Lane. 2ls. 


To attempt to reillustrate and “decorate” a century-old master- 
piece requires a good deal of courage—or else impudence, more usually 
impudence. And the result of the attempt as a rule is to produce 
an effect of desecration; for, of our present stock of black-and-white 
artists there are few who could satisfactorily illustrate even con- 
temporary masterpieces of literature—if any such should happily 
appear—and when they dare with their modernist mannerisms to 
touch our classics one is apt to resent their intrusion rather vigorously. 
But we do not feel anything of this about Mr. John Austen’s woodcuts 
in this new and beautifully-printed edition of Don Juan. Without 
being in the highest degree distinguished, his drawings are wonderfully 
in accord with the vein of his subject and even in their eccentricities 
are never offensive. They do not spoil the text; and that is much 
rarer and higher praise than it may sound. In short, those who want 
a good new edition of Don Juan might have to wait for years before 
they found one as good and pleasant as this. Mr. John Austen 
must possess an understanding affection for his Don Juan. 


The South Africans. By Saran Gertrupe Minin. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Millin, whose last book was that excellent novel, Mary Glenn, 
shows that she can deal with facts as dexterously as fiction. Her 
new volume is not easily classified ; it is partly history, partly politics, 
partly a description of social and industrial conditions, and it presents, 
on the whole with scrupulous fairness, the peculiarly intricate racial 
problems of South Africa. It is well-proportioned; but as it has 
evidently grown and is not a book in which the facts are merely 
poured into a mould of subject-headings, it should not be shunned as 
a dull compilation. Mrs. Millin writes well and vividly. She begins 
with the racial origins of present-day South Africa and shows that 
the Kaffir is as much an invader as the white man. It was Hottentots 
who were found by the first Dutch settlers of the seventeenth century ; 
Kaffirs were discovered much later, on the East coast. Of successive 
immigrants the Dutch and the French Huguenots combined best. 
The latter came to seek religious freedom ; but they found scarcely 
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Hail! Smiling Morn ! 
The morning dash of ENO gives gusto 
to the day. It persuades the system 
into that daily good conduct which is 
the very source of cheerfulness. Puts 
spring into your step and light inte 
your eyes. It’s not for nothing that 
sensible and successful people have 
been taking ENO and trusting it for 
more than fifty years. 








From every chemist T / 6 Double quantity 2/6 


er. 





The words ‘ Eno’ and * Frust Salt* are registered trade marks 











REFLECTIONS 


SHAKESPEARE 
by LENA ASHWELL 


(Illus. in half-tone and line. 21/- net) 


“ Miss Lena Ashwell’s reflections from Shakespeare illuminate not 
pecs A the plays themselves, but also the modern theatre and that 
er stage of the modern world . delightful humour. . 
The plan of this book is discursive, and many delightful personal 
reminiscences are included.”—Sunday Times. 





6th Edition. 


FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY » 


LORD BIRKENHEAD 


(Illus. 21/- net) 


S. P. B. MAIS, writing in the Daily Graphic, says:— 

“The most astonishing thing about Lord Birkenhead’s quite 
astonishingly brilliant ‘ Famous Trials of History’ is his reversal 
of famous judgments. In his opinion Mary Queen of Scots was 
cruelly treated at her trial and done to death; Thomas Wentworth, 
Earl of Stafford, was definitely not guilty of treason. Whether or 
not justice was done in these cases, the story of them, told for 
once by a brilliant lawyer instead of by a Grub Street scissors 
and-paste layman, makes most entertaining reading.” 


Lonpon: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW 
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The recently imtroduced larger 
sections of Baker's ‘ Oxford’ 
Bookcases giving a more com- } 
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pletely finished appearance, have 
greatly increased the popularity 
of sectional bookcases. 

ALL the ‘elasticity’ is retained in this improved (ype and many advans- 
tages impossible in the old models are included, such as patent fittings 
allowing of shelf adjustment, etc. 

One section with cornice and base is a bookcase in itself, but at any 
time further similar sections can be added se that later a bookcase of 
magnificent and imposing proportions can be completed. 

Easily handled, portable, and of far greater usefulness, the improved 
larger sections are far in advance of anything hitherto offered. 

A new Catalogue, giving full information, with illustrations, just issued. 
Write for a copy to-day. [Kindly mention this paper.) 


W. BAKER & CO., Ltd., 
Library Specialists, 
OXFORD. 


London Agents: 
Dulau & Co. Lid., i aa\— 
Booksellers, fini] fin] hil — iti 


34-36, Margaret Street, rete 
Sno 
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more of it than in France, and in fifty years their language was lost 
and they were merged in the Dutch. Mrs. Millin brings the story 
down to modern times; she deals carefully with the long-troubled 
relations between Boer and Briton; shows the Kaffir coming in 
tens of thousands to work for the white man on the diamond fields 
and later in hundreds of thousands to work for him on the goldfields ; 
and gives vivid sketches of Rhodes, Kruger and of present-day 
leaders. More than half of the book is devoted to a description of life 
in modern South Africa. Some people in England seem still to think 
of Johannesburg as a place where men in their shirt-sleeves stagger 
in and out of drinking and gambling dens with revolvers and gold 
nuggets in their pockets. Mrs. Millin shows what a ludicrous mis- 
conception this is. Cape Town, too, she makes real to us. She points 
out that Cape Town, though for so long the capital of a British colony, 
is not as English as Johannesburg, which twenty-five years ago was 
the centre of a Dutch republic. She deals with cultural questions and 
with the South African attitudes to the arts. She describes the com- 
position and programmes of the existing political parties. In fact 
there is scarcely an aspect of South African life upon which she does 
not touch, and in so interesting a manner that, apart from those 
specially attracted by the subject, the general reader of travel-books 
will find the book absorbing. 

Seafaring. By Captain G. P. Boventon. [Illustrated by Kenneth 

Shoesmith, R.I. Faber and Gwyer. 15s. 

Captain Boughton’s book might have been called A Roving Life, 
and left to take its chance amongst the season’s publications of 
reminiscences by persons whose names mean nothing to the general 
reader. Even so it would not have passed unnoticed, for he has had 
a life very much out of the ordinary, and his adventures are told in 
that unpretentious matter-of-fact way which is far more effective than 
the now-I-am-going-to-tell-you’s with which some writers try to work 
us up in advance. Thus we are suddenly plunged with him into the 
terrible volcanic eruption of Krakatoa in 1883; islands disappeared 
and new ones rose. ‘Soon we discovered we were up a former 
valley, over what had been dry land. We scurried back down the 
valley again, and dropped the hook. Then agonising cries reached 
us across the water out of the darkness and numerous natives began 
to climb on board from objects floating by, such as thatched roofs of 
houses.”” But the event to him was only an incident of his first 
voyage in a sailing ship. He has been in a fire at sea; he has twice 
been attacked by Chinese pirates, and he has been shipwrecked. Off 
the South American coast a vessel of which he was the master grounded 
about a mile from the beach; after a hurricane lasting several days 
the ship broke up. “ At daylight next morning all had disappeared, 














No more 
Razor Blades 


IGHTLY is the wafer blade 

criticised. It is only good 

for a few shaves. But Britain has 

produced the safety blade that is 

good for many years of perfect 
shaving. 


The secret of the success of the 
Rolls Razor blade is this—It is 
hollow-ground and it is made of 
super-tested steel. 


One blade only is needed with a 
Rolls Razor. It is a guaranteed 
blade. It will give the same smooth 
shaves morning after morning for 
‘years. It is kept keen by being 
automatically stropped and honed 
in its box. You will save money 
with a Rolls Razor. See one at 
your dealer’s to-day. 

Obtainable Everywhere. 

*Popular Model,’ 25/- 

‘Standard Model,’ 30/- 


ROLLS RAZOR 


Costs Nothing for Blades. 
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crew included, with the exception of myself alone, clinging to a fraij 
remnant of the lower bridge deck, the only remaining part of the wreck, 
I hung on to that piece of scrap iron for two more days and nights 
without anything to eat or drink and almost without hope of rescue.” 
As a volume of reminiscences alone the book is of unusual interest, but 
its subject is not so much Captain Boughton as life on board ships 
of the old type. Sea-chanties, diagrams of sailors’ knots, and Mr, 
Shoesmith’s delightful illustrations add to the attractiveness of the 
book. Many a boy would like it for a Christmas present. 


The Heiress of Wyke. By KaTHanrtne TyNAN. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Katharine Tynan’s recent stories have smacked so much of the 
Victorian past that they would be much more convincing if they were 
dated in that era and dressed accordingly. This story, for instance, 
though nominally of to-day, is really, one feels sure, of another and 
less sophisticated time. There are little touches that betray it; as 
when a young woman draws her skirt aside so that a dog lying at her 
feet becomes visible! And as their skirts, so their thought and their 
manners. The plot is slight. A charming, if old-fashioned, young 
woman becomes by the will of her father’s cousin, the possessor of the 
family seat and acres ; the young man who expected to inherit being 
cut off with £10,000, because of his supposed moral lapse, a very 
Victorian lapse. He makes love to his kinswoman—who meanwhile 
discovers her true mate—and towards the close of the story kidnaps 
her. Thenceforward the story is quite exciting. In the end, of 
course, all is well. There was no lapse on the villain’s part. There 
was a secret marriage, and the villain is only villainous through war- 
strain, and because he has believed his wife dead, while she has thought 
herself deserted ; an imbroglio once much admired. It is quite a 
pleasant simple tale, such as might have been found years ago in any 
well-conducted magazine that catered for romantic gentlewomen. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


T is quite a rare event for a new car to step calmly into 
I the charmed circle of those opulent vehicles in which 
a self-respecting millionaire, a film star, or a royalty 
may decently travel. For decades at a time cars like the 
Rolls-Royce in England, the Packard in New York, and the 
Renault in Paris need turn no haughtily inquisitive stare on 
some novel bonnet which has intruded into the palatial garages 
where cheap cars dare not adventure themselves. In a sense, 
of course, the new “*‘ W ” or “‘ double six ’’ Daimler is not new ; 
its smaller sisters have been the royal cars of Britain ever since 
Edward VII threw his mantle over a struggling industry; and 
an untutored novice might mistake the new monster for one of 
its lower-powered predecessors. Actually, the car is sufficiently 
novel to guarantee a considerable vogue. It is not as terrifically 
big as most people imagine—its engine is a whole motor-bicycle 
smaller than the Rolls. But twelve cylinders offer a thrill to the 
most jaded and blasé owner of absurdly expensive cars ; and its 
performance is decidedly astonishing. 
* * * 


A couple of years ago the writer travelled on a 40-h.p. car 
listed at £2,000 without coachwork, which could be started from 
rest on its top gear, and accelerated up to a speed of 84 miles 
an hour. This amazing flexibility was combined with the most 
perfect manners. The car in question was not precisely standard ; 
it was an ordinary commercial production which had been very 
carefully faked by skilled men. And its feats were not to be coaxed 
out of it by a stranger, but called for dexterity in the handling. 
The new Daimler is expected to duplicate such performances at 
random in the hands of any driver. It is possible to launch it 
into motion on top gear, open the door, step out, walk round to 
the rear of the car, wipe any dust off the tail-lamp, overtake the 
ear, and re-enter at leisure. Indeed, this absurd performance 
can be accomplished with ease by a corpulent and pursy owner, 
for the car will slide noiselessly along at much less than walking 
pace. A touch on a pedal, and the car bisects the horizon. All 
this without any roaring or stamping or impression of effort. It 
is probably the nearest approach to the silent, fluid power of 
steam which has yet been achieved by an explosion engine. Pre- 
sumably the chassis will possess the other admirable qualities 
associated with the Daimler name. The root idea of the firm’s 
productions is that they shall run 25,000 miles before requiring 
any mechanical attention. The construction is robust through- 
out, and the sleeve-valve type of engine differs from rival 
patterns in that carbon deposits improve its running up to 4 
point. As a glance under the bonnet of the “ W” model will 
suggest, the dismantling of such engines is rather a formidable 
undertaking, not to be undertaken more than once every two 
anit * * . 


The morality of spending several thousand pounds on personal 
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LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 








HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &c .(0thJune1926) 336,631,359 
ADVANCES, &. # 189,735,988 


The Bank has ove: et fy nag sy England 
| Wales, a teen in India, Burmah 
and Egypt. 


The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the ‘V and 
is clesely associated with following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
































MY 
FIFTY YEARS 


by H.R.H. PRINCE 
NICHOLAS OF GREECE 


(In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 
21/- net) 


This extremely interesting autobiography by H.R.H. Prince 
Nicholas of Greece contains much interesting information 
on the history of recent times. It is vividly written and 
contains many interesting anecdotes and comments on 
important personages. 


MORE LETTERS 
FROM HEAVEN 


by WINIFRED GRAHAM 


Author of “ My Letters from Heaven,” etc. 





“This book is given to the public at the express desire of 
my Father, who has written me private messages every day, 
since he passed over into the world of real, active, and 
unending life. He asked me to take down this accom- 
panying volume to ‘My Letters from Heaven,’ first pub- 
lished in 1923. . . . He advises all who wish to establish 
communication to give up a portion of their time daily to 
the beautiful work of making the chain of love stronger 
and more enduring, till they finally rejoin those who await 
the supreme moment of welcoming their loved ones.” 
(4/6 net) 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


























THE PUBLIC MIND 


ITS DISORDERS: ITS EXPLOITATION 
By NorMAN ANGELL. Just out. 7s. 6d. net. 


Is democracy ible? That is the 
roblem of this, the author's most 
Prilliant work since The Great Illusion. 
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See the new Ripple Rubber Pens, 
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w. b. trites 


“Brilliant in the passionless exactitude of its technique 
+ « « @ masterly and memorable study in degradation.” 
—Mr. Geratp Gouin in The Observer. 
“Life rendered impressive and memorable by Art. 
. « Mr. Trites achieves something of the aim of Greek 
tragedy : the purification of the emotions by pity and 
terror."—Hull Daily Mail. 
“Mr. Trites has a touch of genius.” 
—Mr. P. C. Kennepy in The New Statesman. 
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transport is quite outside the purview of the present writer, but 
the Daimler is to be welcomed as a very remarkable feat on the 
part of the British motor industry. Every manufacturing nation 
produces one or two similarly opulent chassis, and the profit on 
individual sales is so great that most of these cars de luxe are 
regularly staged at all the international exhibitions, even though 
their sales are practically limited to their own soil. The colossal 
Isotta-Fraschini straight eight represents Italy’s contribution 
to this class, and it graces Olympia annually, though it is a rare 
spectacle on British roads. This chassis is of singular robustness, 
probably because so many miles of Italian road are barely fit for 
motoring purposes. Capable of ninety miles an hour under 
really heavy closed body, it equals the majesty of the new 
Daimier leviathan. But after one has gazed in wonder at all 
the millionaire cars—Rolls, Daimler, Manchester, Farman, 
Renault, Isotta, Delage, Hispano, Packard and the rest—pat- 
riotism is gratified by the reflection that our own Rolls-Royce is 
probably the only car in the world which towers above racial 
prejudices and sells to the supertaxed of all climes. The new 
Daimler may join it in this splendid isolation before another year 
is out. 
* * * 
Common sense may suggest that the super car will tend to 
disappear. Comparatively cheap vehicles can now provide all 
the speed, refinement, and seating accommodation which sane 
motorists can desire. Speeds of one hundred miles an hour are 
possible in very few parts of the world, and even there are 
tolerable only to travellers whose youth forbids their being com- 
pletely sane. Gear-changing is child’s play to the professional 
chauffeur, so that a facility to climb mountains on top gear has a 
very restricted appeal. In actual practice people do not get out 
of their cars and walk round them when in motion. Very few 
persons have so much money that they do not know what to do 
with it. But psychology suggests that the £3,000 car will con- 
tinue to sell quite freely so long as the world permits individuals 
to own £3,000 of loose money after they have paid their butcher, 
baker and candlestick maker. The capercailzie loves to prance 
before his mate, and has his own methods of convincing smaller 
capercailzies of their inferiority. The human biped who has 
amassed a unique slab of the world’s currency seldom indicates 
this genius in his person. He may be small and commonplace to 
all outward seeming. Male fashions are so cheap and drab that 
he is unable to advertise his position by his dress and jewellery, 
as women do. But the purchase and use of a super car afford a 
short cut to the deference and envy which are as wine to his soul. 
If engineers ever consider it worth their while to produce a 
£10,000 car, measuring twenty feet from bonnet to tail-lamp, 
and capable of 200 miles an hour, they would have no lack of 
customers. In fact, their present moderation is probably 
ascribable to the fact that the victim should be left sufficient 
money to buy his yacht and his private aeroplane. 
R. E, Davipson. 


THE CITY 


[| month was one of the biggest since the War as 
regards the volume of new issues, these (omitting 
Treasury Bonds) aggregating something over 

£63,000,000. The most prominent among these were the 

City of Tokyo and the Belgian Government loans. In con- 

nection with the latter, stagging assumed fantastic dimensions. 

The fact that the loan stands at a premium of five points is 

an indication, as with previous loans of this character, that 

the unfortunate taxpayers of that country will be made to 
pay foreign tribute more heavily than need have been the 
case. In the face of these facts it is absurd, as at least one 
financial writer has done, to dilate upon the high motives of 
the issuing houses responsible for this particular loan. They 
encash their profit at once, and if it ultimately turns out badly, 
it is not they, but the public, that suffers. I am told, however, 
that London would have given a higher price, but had to fix 
it so low to suit New York, which demanded bargain terms. 

Writing from Brussels at the beginning of August, I expressed 

the view that the only hope for Belgium to stabilise her 

currency was to emancipate herself from French influence and 
conditions. This the Belgian Government has at last done, 
and its courageous effort deserves to be successful. 

* * * 

Conversations with various people in Belgium during the 
past few days reveal the fact that there is a good deal of 
misgiving there as to the Government’s ability to hold the 
Belga at its present value, which is 175 frances to the pound. 


——t 


Belgium’s adverse trade balance is considerable, it is more 
densely populated than Great Britain, and produces less than 
one-quarter of its food requirements. It is not highly 
mineralised, except in the case of coal, and that is of poor 
quality. It may surprise many people, however, to hear that 
in spite of these facts living in Belgium is more luxurious thap 
in France, Paris excepted. A Brussels paper mentioned the 
other day that Lille, the third city of France, is quieter at 
9 p.m. than a small fourth-rate Belgian town at 1l—a fact 
which I can confirm from personal experience. One cap 
understand, therefore, the Government admonitions placarded 
throughout Belgium, reading as follows : 

LIGUE NATIONALE POUR LA DEFENSE DU FRANC 

Passant lisez et retenez. 
Pour relever le franc, 
PRODUSEZ ECONOMISEZ 
Favorisez les produits belges. 
These were surmounted by a big picture of a france being pushed 
by three angels, against one of which some wag had written 
the name “ Loewenstein.” Next to these admonitions to 
thrift appear placards exhorting the public to subscribe money 
to a wedding gift to the heir to the Belgian throne. The loan 
should, however, be safe—for some time to come, at any rate. 
* * * 

The public goes for the spectacular thing in new issues— 
and gets very little of them; but it frequently neglects the 
investment of real merit. This was the case with the issue 
of £715,000 of 7 per cent. preference shares of the P.C.T. 
Construction Company, of which underwriters had to take up 
72 per cent. Capital and dividend are absolutely guaranteed 
by the Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, Ltd., which renders 
the shares, in my opinion, one of the best permanent high- 
yielding investments obtainable in London, and they should 
be picked up while obtainable at a discount. The present 
price of the shares, on which 5s. is paid up, is 4s. 6d., three 
further calls of 5s. being payable December 14th, February 14th 


and March 3lst. 
Kk + Bs 


The rubber share market is not pleased with the non- 
interference of the Colonial Office with existing coupons 
representing unshipped rubber, but it is doubtful if all this 
paper represents actual rubber, and in any case it makes no 
difference to the rate of consumption. The restriction scheme 
clearly aims at maintaining rubber at between Is. 9d. and 
2s. per Ib., and for purposes of ready calculation one would 
appear to be justified in assuming a profit of 1s. per Ib. on 
between 80 and 85 per cent. of standard production. This 
might be regarded as bringing rubber shares into the category 
of steady investments, and as at present prices a yield of 
10 per cent. is obtainable on most, the genuine investor should 
come to no harm in buying. I remain optimistic as to the 
course of tin. A. Emin Davies. 
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